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NOTES.. 


A great many of our contemporaries have been 
asking since the meeting of the Chartered Company on 
Tuesday, what is the secret of Mr. Rhodes’ power over 
his countrymen? A knowledge of human nature so un- 
erring as almost to amount to aninstinct tells Mr. Rhodes 
that the two strongest motives impelling masses of 
men are love of country and love of money. Combine 
the two, and you have an irresistible force behind you. 
Accordingly Mr. Rhodes’ arguments and methods are 
of the very simplest kind. ‘‘Expand your borders, 
build railways and telegraphs, and trust to me for 
dividends,” is what in effect he says to his shareholders. 
And they do trust to him, and. we are far from saying 
that they will be disappointed, for Rhodesia has 
certainly been proved to contain payable gold in large 
quantities, though whether, as its founder asserts, it will 
turn out to be as rich as the Transvaal no one can say. 


There is something very juvenile and refreshing 
about the transparency of Mr. Rhodes’ emotions. He 
was as proud as a boy of his reception by the German 
Emperor, and he was a little sore about the stubbornness 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Both feelings he confided to 
his huge audience in the most natural way in the world. 
This is the first time Mr. Rhodes has let himself go, 
and the contrast between the effect of his speech upon 
the shareholders in the room and the shares in the 
market was curious. As the enthusiasm of the pro- 
prietors kept rising the shares in the market kept 
falling. Mr. Rhodes is not a good speaker, and yet he 
has one of the essential gifts of the orator—he can 
make his audience believe him unreservedly, while he 
speaks. To put it paradoxically, he seems able to 
speak to better effect than a better speaker. 


We suppose that Mr. Chamberlain has not declared 
the dynamite monopoly to be a breach of the Conven- 
tion of 1884 without consulting the law officers of the 
Crown. We shall be curious to see on what article 
this contention is founded, for Articles 13 and 14, the 
only two which deal with trade and taxes, are silent on 
the subject of monopolies. A monopoly would appear 
to be a matter of internal taxation, even occasion- 
ally exercised by civilised governments. The French 
Government, for instance, has a monopoly of tobacco 
and matches: both are dear and bad, but the grievance 


is not international. Right or wrong, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain has now gone so far that he cannot retreat. 
Granted that the dynamite monopoly is a breach of the 
convention, Mr. Chamberlain will demand its repeal or 
modification ; and Mr. Kruger will consent to its modi- 
fication. How does that bring us nearer to a concession 
of political rights to the Outlander ? 


‘There is the petition from the Outlanders to the 
Crown,: to which an answer must be returned. On 
this subject a Radical contemporary makes a suggestion 
which,‘ though plausible, it would be weak and un- 
dignified to adopt. Mr. Kruger, it is argued, cannot be 
expected to hand over to the Outlanders a political 
power, which would make them masters of the situation, 
without getting something in return for his own pro- 
tection.’ He is entitled to demand from the British 
Government in return fora full and immediate franchise 
a fresh and explicit guarantee of the independence and 
integrity of the Transvaal Republic. There might be 
something in this, if the British Government had not 
already given the guarantee in question in Lord Derby’s 
despatches and in the preamble to the first Convention. 
The consideration for this guarantee was the observance 
of the Convention, in spirit and in letter. Has this 
consideration not failed ? 


Calmly has Paris accepted the Anglo-Russian entente. 
On the boulevards it is discussed and dismissed as a 
matter of small importance, but the comparative silence 
of the Press and the recent absence of M. Drumont in 
Algiers are responsible for this. Unfortunately M. 
Drumont has returned : so we may expect to hear him 
rage against England and poor M. Delcassé as he did 
at the time of the Fashoda affair. Nor will it be long 
before his blind abonnés take up the same cry, and 
parade his base and bitter policy in the boulevard cafés, 
now friendly and still. Others, who are capable of 
holding’ opinions and convictions of their own, dream 
of an entente between England and Russia and France ; 
and show with some forethought and reason that an 
amicable agreement would be advantageous to each.‘ 


It is safe to suppose that General Galliffet’s remark- 
able letter to the ‘‘ Journal des Débats” was ‘inspired 
by the General Staff. ‘‘ Would it not be better to 
resolve at last upon keeping silence ?” he asks. Better 
for the General Staff, certainly; and particularly for 
Gonse, Mercier, and de Boisdeffre: its most sinister 
and criminal three. ‘‘No court would convict our 
officers,” goes on General Galliffet ; ‘‘ we know them to 
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be men of honour, mistaken perhaps, but incapable of 
an evil deed.” Let them hasten to make good their 
mistake, then. Let them begin by arresting Colonel 
du Paty de Clam for forgery, and throwing him into 
the cell now occupied for ten months by their most 
innocent victim, Picquart. Let them demand the re- 
vision, instead of stifling it. If, as General Galliffet 
says, they are honourable men, they can have nothing 
whatever to fear. 


Another Italian Ministry has fallen and no one is a 
penny the better. The diplomacy of the Quirinal has 
certainly not earned congratulation of late. Though 
the reversion of Tripoli is not yet in the market, and our 
agreement with France over African spheres of influence 
really concerned Italy very little, yet was it a legitimate 
point to be scored by the various oppositions that the 
Pelloux Administration should have been taken by sur- 
prise. And its policy in China has been more than 
usually disappointing. Office in Italy is not, however, 
a bed of roses at present, and the task of making bricks 
without straw might well puzzle abler statesmen than 
any who have recently come to the front in the Peninsula. 
Admiral Canevaro’s action in publishing a confidential 
document of his predecessors may have been irregular, 
but a very humorous touch is provided by the vehe- 
ment protests of Signor Crispi, whose own irregularities 
doubtless clamour for official reticence, but who is 
scarcely an appropriate denunciator for the irregularities 
of others. 


The Spanish Government is nothing if not injudicious. 
While pretending to believe in the hopelessness of the 
Carlist cause, it is making a great parade of precaution 
against a rising, and it is expending much superfluous 
energy in sending forth provocative agents. As the 
various clubs and committees in every town and village 
of Spain have long been on the tenterhooks for the first 
whisper of a signal from their exiled Sovereign, there 
seemed every expectation that the authorities might 
succeed in occasioning an abortive rising and thereby 
reviving a forlorn prestige. But the Carlists have not 
been conspirators for over two generations in vain, and 
adequate warnings have now gone forth, with the 
result that the paraded anxiety of the Alphonsists has 
merely served to encourage their antagonists against the 
hour when the signal shall besounded. Don Carlos is not 
to be hurried into a premature rising ; for he knows, 
alas! only too well how severe a national ordeal is 
civil war, and his patriotism has persuaded him it 
must only be undertaken with the certitude of success. 


Meanwhile the Government majority is proving even 
more heterogeneous than was anticipated. General 
Polavieja is taking advantage of his following of thirty 
or forty deputies to arrogate to himself an undue share 
in the counsels of the coalition; the regionalists of 
Catalonia have grown more exacting than ever, while 
Sefior Silvela, who was profuse in his promises during 
the general election, is now drawing back from region- 
alism in deference to the protests of his own particular 
partisans ; and Marshal Campos, who is negotiating 
for the Presidency of the Senate, is laying down the 
law with reference to the programme for the session. 
If he can stave off a crisis for any length of time, Sefior 
Silvela will certainly display a greater reserve of astute- 
ness than anyone has yet placed to his credit. 


Lord Curzon has wound up a season of sporadic 
oratory by a speech, on his entry into Simla, which had 
not been the worse for being left unspoken. The Viceroy 
who, in a public address to the municipal commis- 
sioners of Simla, accepts the position of an apologist 
for his being there puts himself in the wrong. The 
usual quotation from the ‘‘Lotos Eaters” is always 
expected, but a certain originality may be traced 
in the line of apology adopted on this occasion. 
Viceroys, it was explained, form a class who find it 
impossible to think in the climate and surroundings of 
Calcutta. They must go to Simla for the purpose. 
That being so their officers and their offices, some 
thousand or so of assistant thinkers, must necessarily 
accompany them, which leads to the flattering con- 
clusion that if there were no Viceroy there would 
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be no Simla. Lord Curzon has lately been quoting a 
French proverb to native schoolboys at Lahore. He 
might remember the one that runs “‘ qui s’excuse, 
s’accuse.” 


Lecturers as well as foreign correspondents should 
be looked after from the diplomatic point of view. It 
might prove exceedingly awkward in present circum- 
stances if a larger measure of importance were attached 
to Sir Richard Temple’s utterances than is attached to 
the attempts of newspaper representatives abroad to 
manufacture scares. The subject of Sir Richard 
Temple’s address before the United Service Institution, 
the strategic relations of Persia to British interests, 
is one of immediate concern to the Empire. That 
Great Britain must be paramount in Southern Persia 
will be generally agreed, but when Sir Richard Temple 
proceeds to suggest the desirability of a partition of 
the Shah’s dominions between England and Russia, 
he appears to forget that Persia is an independent 
country. 


The situation in Samoa continues to illustrate the 
inconvenience of attempting any sort of government at 
a distance of eight days’ journey from the nearest tele- 
graph office. Either authority is delegated, when in the 
case of German subordinates the result is that illegali- 
ties are committed with a comfortable assurance of 
platonic repudiation in case of failure ; or else direct 
administration is proclaimed, and the obvious conse- 
quence is that events have time to stultify the best laid 
plans. Thus the recent order to suspend hostilities 
arrived at a moment when the rebels were in the ascen- 
dent, and we are accordingly in the false position of 
apparent retreat just at the time and place where our 
prestige most required a vigorous advance. If the 
Germans be indeed without guile, they are at any rate 
remarkably fortunate. For the present it is clearly 
necessary that we should press forward the laying of a 
cable to Apia with all possible expedition. 


In this old effete Europe democracy celebrates, on 
the 1st of May, its festival of peace and brotherhood ; 
in America, on the contrary, that day is henceforth, 
under the name of Dewey-day, to be dedicated to the 
carnival of war. On Monday last the United States 
frothed up into processions, receptions, parades and 
banquets in honour of the great victory of Manila. 
The top of this froth is represented by the hysterical 
telegram which President McKinley sent to Admiral 
Dewey, in which the destruction of the Spanish fleet at 
Cavite is described as a brilliant achievement which 
‘* will live in the annals of the world’s heroic deeds.” 
No doubt; but if the annalist is not an American he 
will remember that most of the Spanish vessels were 
helpless old-fashioned craft, and that the victory (on the 
American side) was bloodless. 


Should not President McKinley, who declared war 
against Spain in the name of humanity, have something 
very pertinent to say regarding that hideous scene down 
in Georgia where a negro was burned at the stake by a 
crew of white devils? The lawless game still goeson. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, the Rev. Mr. Broughton ventured to 
protest from the pulpit against the terrible crimes perpe- 
trated in the name of justice by the lynchers. As a conse- 
quence the church of this plain-speaking clergyman, one 
of the finest buildings in the Southern States, has been 
attacked by the mob and wrecked. These little occur- 
rences, which are no accident but a peculiarly American 
growth, may be commended to those over here who are 
so enamoured just now of the American model. 


How the House of Commons does fancy itself! At 
the end of the education debate Sir John Gorst, who 
knew better, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
should but probably did not, congratulated themselves, 
each other, and everyone in general on the “high 
level maintained educationally.” What was this “‘ high 
level” ? Sir John Gorst had given the House a picture, 
far from highly coloured, of child life in England at this 
day, that for happiness would compare unfavourably 
with that of a slave in pagan Rome. And the House 


was so deeply moved by this literally true story that it 
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immediately turned to party squabbling over the most 
hackneyed of controversial commonplaces; and will 
probably so extend its Whitsuntide holidays as to shut 
out the one chance this session can afford of doing 
something to remedy this social wrong. If the Govern- 
ment should allow the Bill for raising the school age 
thus to be swamped, they will not only be giving 
the enemy occasion but their best friends cause to 
blaspheme. 


One might have thought that in the presence of real 
sorrow and a real grievance, national in a sense in which 
few grievances are national, sham complaints would be 
hushed. But the Church will not be hart by relieving 
the overworked child, so he has no interest for the 
political Nonconformist. He preferred to trot out the 
apocryphal young person who cannot find a school to 
teach in because the ground is occupied by the Church. 
Why can he not find a school? Because the Non- 
conformists will not give the money or the energy to 
start a school of their own. In the way of education 
the Church gets absolutely nothing from the State that 
is not equally open to any Nonconformists who will 
fulfil their part of the bargain. This plaint is one of 
the hollowest frauds in the political world—it certainly 
has nothing to do with anything outside it. 


Irony, like beauty, is a fatal gift : it brought Socrates 
to the lethal cup, and seems to be bringing Sir John 
Gorst to the political tomb of a back bench. It is not 
easy to ‘‘precise” the charges against the Vice- 
President of the Education Committee, but perhaps 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman summed them up in 
the solemn accusation of ‘‘habitually speaking with 
his tongue in his cheek.” When once a man gets the 
reputation of speaking with his tongue in his cheek, it 
is very difficult for him ever to be credited with sincerity ; 
and it must be admitted that there was a good deal of 
“‘the pride which apes humility” about Sir John’s 
professions of obedience towards his official superiors. 
A politician is what the world makes him, and if you 
insist on keeping a man of first-rate ability in inferior 
positions you make him vicious, and he will kick when 
he gets a chance. But whoever is to blame for it, if 
Sir John found his position incompatible with loyalty 
to his chiefs, or to his convictions, which in matters of 
education are almost invariably sound, would it not 
have been more dignified, in fact more honest, to 
resign ? 


When ‘‘the only avowed Tory in the Government,” 
as Mr. James Lowther describes the Lord Chancellor, 
takes the chair at a meeting whert Mr. Goschen and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach recommend Sir William 
Anson to the electors of Oxford University, it may 
seem captious on our part to harp on the fact that the 
candidate is a Liberal-Unionist. But the fault is not 
ours. So long as the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain insist upon the necessity of a separate 
organisation, we are bound to believe them when they 
say that the present ministerial party is not a fusion 
but an alliance. And so long as this state of things 
remains, we shall object to a constituency, the over- 
whelming majority of whose voters are Tory, being 
represented by a Liberal-Unionist. For Sir William 
Anson personally we have the highest respect. He 
is a legal and historical scholar, a sound churchman, 
and one of the few dons who are also men of the world. 


The Estimates of the London County Council for the 
coming year show a moderate increase of expenditure 
but at the same time a reduction of a halfpenny in the 
pound in the rate. This apparent inconsistency is due 
to the fact that the Council anticipates receiving a 
profit of £80,000 from the tramways which it now 
owns North and South of the Thames. The feature of 
the estimates is the increase in the Council’s debt. It 
seems clear that very large additions to that debt and 
consequent increase of rate must take place during the 
next few years. The Council will in fact before long 
have to pay the penalty for having neglected to carry 
out necessary improvements in the past. It now finds 
itself face to face with a large accumulation of schemes 
which can no Yonger be delayed. The metropolitan 
tatepayer will do wisely therefore not to build extrava- 
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gant hopes upon the presen reduction in the County. 
rate. 


Calling in the military to put down rioters is an 
amusement which has generally been supposed to have 
the great drawback of having to be paid for by the par- 
ticular locality. But the case of the Glamorganshire 
County Council should make happy the timorous rate- 
payer who fears rates even more than he fears rioters, 
and greatly prefers Imperial taxation for his local 
objects. It lays down the rule that when the justices 
call in the military the County Council is not bound to 
pay for them out of the rates. Unless legislation makes 
the county liable in such cases—and that would surely 
be the right principle—the justices would be personally 
responsible, and this would be an impossible position. 
When the public peace demanded prompt action, 
patriotism and pocket would be too much in antagonism. 
If the Crown pays, it will be going back to a very early 
time when the king’s writ used to be sent to the sheriffs 
and justices of counties, and the expense was borne by 
what we should now call the Treasury. 


Wales has also made new law by developing still 
further that mysterious entity the bona-fide traveller. 
His latest operations show distinct genius in utilising 
simple means for achieving his object. Given a railway 
station with a refreshment room, and the three miles 
limit is annihilated. The bona-fide one may have slept 
next door to the station, and he may only purpose to go 
to the next station, much less than three miles away. 
Nevertheless he takes his ticket, strolls into the refresh- 
ment room, takes his drink or drinks, and the licensing 
laws have no terror for him. He is under the protection 
of a section of the Act by which a person is entitled to 
be supplied with liquor when public-houses are closed, 
if he is about to depart by train. Railway dividends 
ought to go up. 


The Hardwicke Society’s dinner gave the American 
Ambassador a rare opportunity of showing how rapidly 
he can catch the spirit of his surroundings. We have 
heard good Hardwickians say that the arguments they 
address to the society must be taken in a sort of Pick- 
wickian sense, and we so understand Mr. Choate when 
with all proper gravity he extolled the blessings of pure 
and cheap justice which his countrymen owe to the 
election of judges by popular vote. There is something 
in this which reminds us of the old definition of ambassa- 
dorial functions; and indeed Mr. Choate confessed 
that at home he had taken the other side—just as might 
have been expected. Perhaps he was a little more 
serious in his objections to our English system of 
barrister and solicitor, but most English lawyers will 
refuse to accept his argument. However, both he and 
the Lord Chief Justice did what lawyers like to do: 
each criticised the system he knows least about. 


The new Italian Civil Marriage Bill is a wholly un- 
necessary piece of intolerance, and its sole conceivable 
object is the gratification of irreligious bigots in their 
hatred of the Church. It was already bad enough that 
a marriage solemnised by a priest should be deemed 
invalid and its offspring penalised with illegitimacy. 
The further step of punishing, with fine and imprison- 
ment, those who for conscience’s sake submitted to 
such disabilities, will be nothing short of cruel persecu- 
tion. And we shall be confronted with the edifying 
contrast between unholy alliances of the left hand, 
enjoying perfect immunity, and wedlock, sanctified in 
the old traditional way, being constructed into a crime 
and visited with the rigours of the law. Dat veniam 
corvis ; vexat censura columbas. 


The experiences of Bishop Tugwell are a little 
alarming for temperance lecturers. On his departure 
from West Africa he is said to have made a speech 
asserting that 75 per cent. of the white men in the 
colony die of drink. The white men apparently resent 
the imputation, for legal proceedings, it appears, have 
been commenced against him for this indictment of a 
community. It is not easy to see how the Bishop can 
be rendered amenable even to colonial law for his indis- 
cretion. The remarks being spoken and not written do 
not expose him to indictment even for defaming the dead. 
The colony as a whole does not possess a corporate capa- 
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city which would enable it to try him before a jury of 
aggrieved inhabitants for any defamation of its character. 
The executors of the white men who have died in the 
colony have no legal remedy against him because 
acticns for defamation are personal and die with the 
wrongdoer and the person wronged. 


The newly elected representative of Merioneth, Mr. 
Owen M. Edwards, if a Radical is not a Philistine. 
As his predecessor, he was born in Owen Glendower’s 
country, and is imbued with the spirit of Welsh 
romance. Coming, as did Mr. Tom Ellis, from a peasant 
home, he made his mark at Oxford, taking a first in 
history and the Stanhope and Lothian Prize Essays. 
He was one of Jowett’s favourite pupils. For years he 
has been a popular don and coach at Oxford. In 
the House his thorough knowledge of Welsh edu- 
cational questions will be useful, still more so his 
independence of character, if that survives. How 
independent Mr. Edwards is may be guessed from the 
fact that he, a Calvinistic Methodist, is not afraid 
to be a friend of the Bishop of S. Asaph, and has dared 
to compare the Breton Mass with the Welsh Com- 
munion Service of the Methodists. Really, if he can 
keep this up, Mr. Edwards may aspire to be a Keltic 
Courtney. In which event the House would certainly 
find some means of making one of them a peer ! 


Every weekly review must thank Lord Rosebery for 
his splendid vindication of its existence. He wants his 
meat, which is news, and his salad, which is views, on 
separate plates. Just so: the daily paper for facts; 
the weekly review for comment. The economy of the 
arrangement is obvious. The hurry of the daily press 
precludes thought ; the lateness of the weekly journal 
precludes news. Why should either attempt that for 
which it is not fitted? It is matter of wonder to us that 
some one of our great dailies, instead of septuplicating, 
does not perfect its existence by dropping all comment 
during the week, and expressing in its own weekly review 
opinions on. the events it has recorded during the 
previous six days. The two together would make an 
ideal journal. We are not inclined to go into the 
seventh-day question, for it must be obvious to anyone 
that the ‘‘ protest ” of the six-day papers is just a move 
to injure trade rivals. 


A drunken man and a funeral! These, Dr. Creighton 
found, were the charms of town life for the 
Holiday Fund child, who resented the dulness of the 
country. Was ever a bitterer sarcasm uttered on 
philanthropy, education, civilisation, everything on 
which we pride ourselves in London? Gissing nor 
Tolstoi could beat that. Dickens could not have 
conceived it. He would have urged his reader rather by 
making the child weep over the green trees and 
the wicked lights of London. Some may think it 
was not good advocacy on the Bishop of London’s 
part to take this grim text when appealing for his 
fund. But he was speaking to people who are usually 
credited with some power of thought, and, if anything 
can, truth driven into them in that way will make them 
use it. If they do think, they will see that the moral of 
the strain is not that it is useless to do more but how 
much more there is to do through such agencies as 
the Bishop of London’s Fund, the Bishop of St. Albans’, 
and the Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund, all of 
= have this week given accounts of their steward- 
ship. 


Virginibus puerisque cantamus. The Government, 
the wise men, the noble, those of riper years and 
mature judgment have been appealed to, but ineffectu- 
ally. The vandalism at S. Paul’s still goes on. The 
Society of Architects has not persuaded the Dean to spare 
his great church. Ifthen, the sage and wise will not act, 
a younger generation, which with decent respect have 
waited for their seniors to lead, must take things into 
their own hands. True, they have no legal power any 
more, nor any less, than the Government, but there is 
power which is not of law though perfectly law-abid- 
ing. Weare very glad that the art students of various 
institutions are taking up the matter ; if they show the 
way boldly, it is quite likely their teachers will follow. 
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“IS IT PEACE?” 


BR must be many a man who, during the past 
week, has thought that no fitter pronouncement 
was ever made at a festival of peace than that elicited 
from Lord Salisbury at the Royal Academy Banquet. 
We are almost disposed to complain that the accom- 
paniments and surroundings of the Prime Minister’s 
momentous declaration threatened to obscure the great 
significance of his opening words. As was his wont, 
Lord Salisbury made as little, or less, of his achieve- 
ment as ever he makes of his labours to achieve : 
silently working and tenaciously, cognisant of (although 
unswayed by) the anxieties of the incompletely informed, 
he has once again imposed himself upon the country that 
trusts him as one of the greatest existing factors for 
the peace of the world. ‘‘An agreement has been 
arrived at between Russia and this country ;” that is 
the consummation of his negotiations as it has 
been the ideal policy of an eager public during 
the long months of precarious peace that are past. Not 
so much does he insist upon the details which will 
subsequently be presented to the peoples of both 
countries and of the world, as upon the spirit which has 
rendered such an agreement possible. It could not be 
that for ever the Lion and the Whale were to be at war, 
nor that their respective adherents should for ever be 
misunderstanding and misunderstood. It could not be 
that England and Russia, each recognising to the ful? 
the extent of the other’s power, should continue to 
endanger the peace of the world in struggling for the 
supreme mastery over a territory which in itself is a 
Continent. Such were the two propositions which 
forced themselves upon the attention of the Foreign 
Ministers of the two Empires, and the conclusion 
arrived at, after long and intricate negotiation, 
between the autocratic master of All the Russias 
and the parliamentary head of democratic Britain 
is epoch-making in its importance. The upshot 
of it all is, so far as the public knows or cares, 
that Russia and England have agreed to sheathe 
their swords: there is to be an end of bickering over 
‘doors ” which England might open but which others 
might slam ; and the honour of two great nations is 
henceforth involved in maintaining spheres of influence 
in a country whose approaching disintegration is 
assured. Would that this principle had been asserted 
long ago: that Russia had been recognised as the 
proper guardian of Manchuria before might became 
right. It was a position which the condition of the 
Chinese Empire and Russia’s geographical situation 
entitled her to assert at the close of the late war (if not 
before), but it was a claim which it did not then suit 
her policy to enforce. 

We would not be understood to argue that, had such 
a principle been then put forward for European accept- 
ance, England should have agreed thereto without 
some substantial recompense for the trade losses thus 
sustained. No doubt in such circumstances England 
would have demanded something like the Yangtse 
equivalent which she has obtained to-day: but in the 
best interests of peace, which have been running a 
dangerous race against the decay of China for the past 
few years, we take leave to deplore the delay which the 
policies of other days have occasioned. There may be 
some who think that the ‘‘ open-door” policy was but a 
procrastination of the final settlement ; we are not so 
certain of that. There is no doubt that, asa preliminary 
to the wider and more permanent policy of spheres of 
influence, the ‘‘open door” had its value, in demonstrat- 
ing to a credulous world that the whole governing 
instinct of Britain is not summed up in the one word 
‘‘orab.” Nay more, we have significant and generous 
testimony in the foreign Press to the action of England 
in this respect, and we value the 4udos that this country 
has wrung from her trade competitors in the Far East 
for exerting her every sinew of diplomacy to open up 
markets for the commerce of the world. These victories 
of peace for the commonwealth of civilisation over the 
forces of semi-barbarism have sunk deep, we believe, into 
the minds of those other nations of shopkeepers 
who have thriven upon our unselfish policy. But the 
‘* open door” could, in the nature of things, be only a 
temporary policy: for had it been final it would have 
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engendered more international friction than the old 
order of things. The trade-competition of to-day is too 
keen to admit of ‘‘ equality of opportunity ” as a finally 
pacific solvent of the Chinese problem. 

Therefore we hail the new agreement as a stone 
*‘well and truly laid,” upon which something like a 
permanent structure can be built when all the antiquities 
encompassed by the Chinese wall shall have tottered to 
their final destruction. We further hope that the 
English people will accept the recently signed proposals 
in a spirit of trust—forgiving certain proclivities in 
the other signatory which are of too-recent a date to 
forget; and that the Press of this country will use 
the influence it possesses to produce a public attitude 
of confidence towards Russia in her new and friendly 
attitude toward us. Thus, and thus alone, can Lord 
Salisbury’s and Count Mouravieff’s recent agreement 
bear permanent fruit for the benefit of mankind: 
for mutual understanding is the worst enemy of war. 
One word of tribute at this stage to the old school of 
diplomacy. Under the present conditions of publicity, 
which dog the footsteps of every transaction in public 
and in private life, and which mar as many schemes as 
they make, such a school labours under manifest dis- 
advantages. Reticence which is one of its best char- 
acteristics is mistaken for irresolution: calmness is 
called indifference, and the concession of the shadow 
is a deadly sin, irredeemable even by the possession 
‘of the substance. Crises and climaxes are the order 
of the day; they are demanded and they are sup- 
plied. That is all very well in art but it is danger- 
ous in diplomacy. The great diplomatist must stand 
or fall by the results that he can accomplish. Let his 
countrymen be slow to judge, on the publication of a 
treaty, as though its construction had been conceived 
yesterday for the exclusive advantage of to-morrow. 
It is not unfair to suggest that if a Foreign Minister, 
who has been entrusted to play, wins the game with 
honour, none but an idle and a captious critic will carp 
at the pawns he has left untaken from the adversary. 
The New Diplomacy is another game, admirably suited, 
perhaps, to a new set of players ; but we are not un- 
mindful of the disasters attendant upon putting new 
wine into old bottles. As things are to-day the latter 
system may be the only practical one in dealing with 
new nations ; but the old school is the only one with 
which to confront a Foreign Office which is ruled 
not by a partisan Assembly but by an untrammelled 
and continuous policy handed down from generation to 
generation of Autocrats. 


THE RE-ENTRY OF LORD ROSEBERY. 


Ngee: is nothing which piques public interest so 

much as an occcasional disappointment. Lord 
Rosebery is a past master of the art of making himself 
interesting, and it was perhaps in pursuance of this end 
that he chose to disappoint the world by not making a 
‘speech on Tuesday at the dinner of the Eighty Club. 
It is equally probable, however, that he was deterred 
by a recollection of his last rhetorical performance at 
that institution, which, if we remember right, was in 
1895. On that occasion his lordship announced that 
the one important question which embraced all others, 
and on which the energy of the Radical party ought to be 
concentrated, was ‘‘the annihilation of the House of 
Lords.” Events have moved quickly since then, and 
the destruction or maiming of the House of Lords has 
almost faded, as a political question, out of the public 
memory, to the intense relief, we should say, of Lord 
Rosebery. But whatever the reasons for his silence, 
whether calculated mystery, or remembrance of a 
former blunder, Lord Rosebery’s esoteric ‘‘ smoke and 
chat” with the young bloods of the Eighty Club is 
regarded by politicians as an event of the first import- 
ance, as in fact heralding his formal reappearance in 
the political arena. 

We cannot help admiring the consummate skill with 
which Lord Rosebery has played his cards since the 
overthrow of his party in 1895. The position of leader 
of the Opposition immediately after a defeat is never 
a bed of roses. It has been painted by one who had 
full experience. of its bitterness in the pages of the 
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greatest political biography in the language. ‘‘ Few 
care to share the labour which is doomed to be fruit- 
less,” writes Disraeli in his Life of Lord George Bentinck, 
‘‘and none are eager to diminish the responsibility of 
him whose course, however adroit, must necessarily be 
ineffectual. . . . Indoors and out of doors a disheartened 
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Opposition will be querulous and captious. A dis- 
couraged multitude have no future: too depressed to 
indulge in a large and hopeful horizon of contemplation, 
they busy themselves in peevish detail, and by a 
natural train of sentiment associate their own con- 
viction of ill-luck, incapacity, and failure with the most 
responsible member of their confederation.” Such a 
position is bad enough when the Opposition is united 
and the leadership undisputed. When the party is 
divided in its allegiance, a clever man sees his excuse 
for escaping from a hopeless and thankless business. 
Retirement is an almost infallible recipe for reviving 
popularity. Mr. Gladstone tried it in 1874, with 
the result that he was borne back to power in 
1880 on the shoulders of an enthusiastic ma- 
jority. Lord Rosebery saw that he could do 
nothing with Sir William Harcourt as Leader of the 
House of Commons, and so he resorted to resignation. 
That was the cleverest thing he could do: but still 
cleverer has been his conduct of himself in the so-called 
obscurity of private life. Sympathy with the average 
man (whether instinctive, acquired, or assumed, 
matters not) is one of Lord Rosebery’s strong points ; 
and he has discovered that the majority of his country- 
men are interested in a great many subjects besides 
pure politics. Accordingly Lord Rosebery never loses 
an opportunity of associating himself with all sorts 
of interests outside the domain of politics, with 
sport, literature, art, newspapers and what-not. He 
speaks about Burns: he runs down to the Crystal 
Palace to see a football match: he discourses after 
dinner on the subject of leading articles : in defiance of 
the Nonconformist conscience he owns racehorses. In 
short, he keeps public interest in his personality 
simmering by a mixture of reserve and expansion, and 
by the variety of his tastes he appeals to all sorts and 
conditions of men. The result of these carefully pur- 
sued tactics is that Lord Rosebery is to-day perhaps the 
most popular public man in the country. Rank and 
wealth are of course powerful aids at all times and in 
all places, and they are thrown into Lord Rosebery’s 
scale. Lord Rosebery has beaten Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley out of the field, not by long political 
orations, but by his personality, by the indefinable charm 
which chains the attention of the masses. 

Lord Rosebery is undoubtedly strong: what will he 
do with his strength ? We have never undervalued the 
power of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley: but 
their influence is with the generation of Radicals that is 
passing away. They could probably prevent Lord 
Rosebery from securing a majority in the country, if 
open war should be declared between them and him. 
But as time is on Lord Rosebery’s side, he will not, 
if he continues to be wise, declare open war, 
for everything will come to him if he waits. 
Lord Rosebery appears to be the only Liberal states- 
man who perceives that a very large portion of the 
working classes are Socialistic Radicals in their 
domestic politics, and Imperialist, or Jingoes (if any- 
body prefers the term) in their foreign policy. It may 
be doubted whether the bulk of them care much about 
Church questions; and, since the extension of the 
franchise, the distribution of political power between 
the various estates of the realm has lost its fascination 
as atopic. The distribution of wealth and the expan- 
sion of their empire are the subjects that really in- 
terest working-men. It is true that many Tory leaders 
have grasped this trend of opinion amongst the masses. 
But in its application of Socialistic principles to 
domestic legislation, the Conservative party is always 
hampered by the fact that a considerable number of 
its own members object to those principles ; and that 
their adoption can always be made to appear incon- 
sistent with its political professions. This will be 
the weakness of the Conservative party in the near 
future : its strength will lie with those who are deter- 
mined to preserve the Church. But for a Radical to be 
a Socialist appears to the man in the street to be the 
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most natural thing in the world: and if Lord Rosebery 
can combine the forces of orderly, sober Socialism 
with those of Imperialism, he will be the strongest 


Minister of the twentieth century. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE BUDGET. 


further independent consideration of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s proposals, nor consider- 
ation of the torrent of criticism and appreciations 
which those proposals have produced, nor additional 
Ministerial apologies in the Finance Bill debate on 
Monday and Tuesday last, modify the substance 
of our first thoughts, as expressed at the time of 
the Budget’s appearance. We are still emphatically 
of opinion that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
committed a grave sin of omission, and let a precious 
opportunity slip for initiating the urgently needed 
reform of our financial system ; and we are even more 


‘dubious than before concerning the wisdom of his 


positive proposals, and fear, therefore, that he has been 
guilty of sins of commission as well as of omission. 
Let us touch briefly on this second charge first. 

The big item in the programme is the reduction of 
the Fixed Debt charge from £ 25,000,000 to £ 23,000,000. 
Hardly anyone has pretended to give this proposal a 
warm welcome: staunch defenders of the Government 
only accept it as, politically, the least of numerous pos- 
sible evils. Regarded in itself it is not defensible. Sir 
Michael seems to have been much impressed—we might 
say oppressed—by the thought that he (or his successor) 
would have such a very handsome surplus in a few 
years’ time if the charge continued at its present figure ; 
but we really fail to see why he should have displayed 
so much anxiety on this score. Expenditure, as he 
himself assured us, is a matter of permanent growth, 
and a windfall will doubtless be as welcome two or 
three years hence as Sir Michael would have found it 
to-day. Or, if it should prove that the money is not 


- wanted, what an excellent opportunity would then be 


afforded for making a substantial diminution in the 
Income Tax or in the Customs Duties, which press 
so heavily on the breakfast table, the dinner table, and 


- the smoking room ! 


The argument that the debt should be maintained for 
the purpose of providing the widow and the clergyman 
and the banker with the gilt-edged security to 
which they are accustomed is silly, and may easily 
become mischievous. It carries one much further than 
a slowing down in the repayment of the debt; for if it 
is valid we must also give up repaying any of the debt 
at all; indeed, we must take measures to increase it, that 
so the widow and the trustee may have yet ampler 
opportunity of investing in the approved manner. The 
argument is seen to be the less tenable when it is 
remembered that the Imperial Government does, at the 
present time, keep out of the list of trustee investments 
a great mass of well-secured debt—the debts, namely, 


_ of our own colonies. When the Government gives the 


colonial debts the status in this country which the 


' colonies rightly demand for them, and furnishes trustees 
' with a largely extended area for their investment opera- 


tions, there will then be plenty of time to talk about 
suspending the repayment of the National Debt in 
order that the area of trustee investments may not be 


narrowed. 


But the financial unsoundness of the Chancellor’s 
Budget is quite an insignificant feature in comparison 
with the lack of vision which would have shown him 
how this Budget could have been made the beginning of 
a great constructive policy. His argument about the 


~ high price of Consols should have given him an inkling of 
-what might be done. Consols are dear simply because 


the Government is purchasing them so largely—bidding 
against itself. But why should the Government 
buy only Consols ? Suppose, for instance, it invested 
its Savings Bank deposits in Colonial Securities. It 


’ would then, by cheaper purchases, save a very great 
‘ deal of money to the taxpayer in this country, and its 
- financial policy would go to consolidate the Empire. 
’ Such a method would be economical and perfectly 
‘ sound ; it presents a unique opportunity for further- 
* ing the great need of to-day and of the future. Had 
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this proposal been embodied in the Budget there would 
have been no need for the present apologetic attitude 
in regard to the raid on the Sinking Fund, for the raid 
would not have been necessary ; there would have been 
no need to strain the loyalty of the Government’s sup- 
porters, but instead they would have been presented 
with a policy which would have aroused their enthu- 
siasm. We do not exaggerate when we say that such 
a proposal would have given the Government a new 
lease of rightly earned popularity. It is a little humi- 
liating that the matter should now be referred to a 
Committee of Inquiry on the recommendation of a 
member of the Opposition. 

But accepting Sir Michael’s Sinking Fund proposals 
as a sort of necessary evil, the Budget might have had 
features which would have made it praiseworthy; a 
little invention and a wider statesmanship would have 
made all the difference. We refer to his minor pro‘ 
posals—the new Stamp Duties and the new import 
duties on wine. We are doubtful concerning the 
wisdom of increasing the Stamp and Wine Duties 
at all, but even these taxes might be turned to a 
good purpose. One of the paramount needs, if 
not the paramount imperial need, to-day is the 
cultivation of trade within the Empire by a Customs 
Union. No student of trade movements can deny that 
we have got to look within and not without our 
imperial borders for our future trade. Foreign countries 
have erected tariff walls around their dominions; and 
behind those walls they have built up manufacturing 
industries, which make them daily more independent of 
us: our future hope lies within our own Empire, 
which, whether we like it or no, will be our prin- 
cipal market, if we are to continue to have a 
market at all. Mr. Chamberlain has already fore- 
shadowed a scheme for an Imperial Customs Union ; the 
Colonies with unanimity and perseverance have urged 
such a scheme on the Imperial Government ; Canada 
has already most generously shown the way by giving 
our goods a preference in her market. It is time for 
us to return the benefit, and inaugurate in our market 
preferential terms for colonial produce. In respect 
to both these new duties the opportunity for the in- 
auguration is at hand. The representatives of the 
Colonies have pleaded energetically—and their plea has 
been backed by every imperialist in the country—for 
exemption from the new Wine Duties ; yet they have 
been churlishly and repeatedly refused consideration. 
But so clear and urgent is their case that we hope 
against hope that the Chancellor will even yet relent. 
The amount of Australian wine at present on the 
market, though of excellent quality and growing in 
favour, bears as yet but a very small proportion to 
the whole wine import, and therefore the remission 
of the new duties on colonial wine would but slightly 
affect Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s estimated revenue, 
while it would be a most graceful concession from 
the mother country to the daughter states, and 
would pave the way for the larger scheme of the 
future. It is this last which is the principal argument. 
Canada made the first practical advance when she gave 
all British and Colonial merchandise a preference in her 
markets by remitting 25 per cent. of the export duties. 
She is now anxiously—as current debates in the Ottawa 
Legislature show—awaiting the mother-country’s return 
of the favour. The Australian Colonies are looking 
for the same sign, and that received, it is certain 
the new fiscal legislation accompanying Federa- 
tion will contain preferential arrangements for imperial 
trade. This little concession in the matter of the Wine 
Duties would not of course comprise the preferential 
scheme on the mother-country’s side ; but it would be 
an earnest of good faith and intention, just as surely as 
refusal will be taken as a definite sign that England 
does not mean to make reciprocal concessions, or do 
aught to improve trade relations within the Empire. 

So with the new Stamp Duties on ‘‘foreign and 
colonial bonds and share certificates.” Why ‘“‘ and 
colonial” ? Our Colonies are thirsting for British capital 
to develop them, and every inducement which is in the 
Government’s power should be used to this end. Here 
is an inducement. Five shillings per hundred pounds 


is a small figure ; but if it were imposed on foreign and” 


not on colonial securities it would aid the flow of 
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capital into the Colonies. When Mr. Goschen pro- 
posed a similar tax such exemption was secured (on 
the urgent representation of the Canadian Government) 
by an amendment declaring that colonial bonds 
and stocks were not foreign. We are aware of the 
objection to this concession—that English stocks are 
at present taxed on registration, while foreign and 
colonial have hitherto been free, so that the new 
duties only equalise matters; but that is no reason why 
the duties should not be so recast that foreign pay more 
than home and colonial. These suggested reforms are 
small; but they are reforms in principle—and a great 
one: the principle of so ordering the country’s fiscal 
burdens that from being burdens they become stimu- 
lants to trade and buttresses of the Empire. 


AN UNEQUIVOCAL IMPROVEMENT. 


[* might be unkind to say that the scheme for the 

improvement of London passed this week by a 
Private Bill Committee, is more important than that 
which has been occupying the Committee of the whole 
House. But it certainly has this advantage that it will 
be evident to the eye, while the other appeals mainly 
to the imagination. Any way, there can be no doubt 
that it will be a good thing to have a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. This proposal is closely con- 
nected with other schemes which the London County 
Council already has in hand. Of these, one is the 
widening of the Strand, under parliamentary powers 
obtained in 1897, by the removal of the block of houses 
between Holywell Street and the Strand at an estimated 
cost of £569,000. Another is the clearance of the in- 
sanitary district in the neighbourhood of Clare Market 
and Drury Lane under Part I. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act at an estimated cost of £216,000. 
A third is the widening of Southampton Row, at an 
estimated cost of £162,000, under an arrangement 
with the ground landlord, the Duke of Bedford, which 
is to be supplemented by powers contained in the 
present Bill. These three schemes form, with that 
now before Parliament, what may be fairly described 
as a great London improvement. 

The new street will be 100 feet in width, and will 
proceed from High Holborn at Little Queen Street, 
opposite Southampton Row, in a southerly direction, 
intersecting Great Queen Street, Sardinia Street, Vere 
Street and Stanhope Street, until it reaches the northern 
corner of the site now occupied by the Olympic Theatre. 
From this point, instead of continuing in a direct line to 
the Strand as proposed in former schemes, the street 
will bifurcate in accordance with suggestions made by 
the Institute of British Architects. The western branch, 
as wide as the main street, will pass in a south-easterly 
direction, crossing Drury Lane, and enter the Strand 
between Catherine Street and Wellington Street. The 
eastern branch, of the same width, will pass through 
New Inn to the Strand near S. Clement Danes 
Church. The two branches will form together a 
crescent, and the space comprised between them and 
the Strand, which will be widened from Wellington 
Street to St. Mary’s Church, will be nearly four acres 
in extent. The scheme provides for the purchase of the 
whole of the land within this area, and also of much 
property on either side of the main street. The net cost 
is estimated at £774,200, made up as follows :—For 
works, £120,000; for property, £354,200; for re- 
housing persons displaced, £300,000. The aggregate 
cost of this and the three allied schemes amounts to the 
estimated sum of £1,721,000. 

The leading feature of the present proposal is the 
acquisition of a large quantity of land not required for 
the purpose of the street, with a view to recoupment. 
The County Council is advised that the improvement 
will largely enhance the value of land fronting upon or 
adjacent to the new thoroughfare; and it seeks to 
obtain the benefit of this enhancement for the public, 
not—except to a very limited extent—by placing an 
improvement charge on such land, but by purchasing 
it at once and leasing or selling it at the enhanced value 
after the street is made. If the recoupment calcula- 
tions of the experts prove correct, London will do very 
well over this undertaking. The present value of the 
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property to be acquired is estimated at £4,442,500, 
while the value of the new frontages and of the land 
not required for the street is fixed at 44,033,300; 
which leaves a comparatively small sum to be debited 
to the improvement in respect of property. Some 
important buildings, such as the ‘‘ Morning Post” 
office (thanks to Progressive obstruction of the scheme), 
four theatres, and the works of the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company, are scheduled for purchase, 
but much of the property is of a not very valuable class. 
An improvement charge is proposed in the case of 
certain properties not to be purchased, including the 
Holborn Restaurant; but the Private Bill Committee 
has decided that the properties on the south side of the 
Strand are not likely to be benefited by the scheme, and 
has therefore excluded them from liability to the charge. 
This has the effect of reducing the properties charge- 
able to a very small number. The Improvements 
Committee stated in their report to the Council that they 
were unable to make even an approximate estimate of 
the sum which might be derived from this charge, but 
that it would not bear a large proportion to the total 
cost of the improvement. It may be taken for granted, 
therefore, that ‘‘ betterment” is littke more than a 
nominal item of the scheme, and that ‘‘ recoupment ” 
is what the Council substantially relies upon. 

That being the case, this scheme affords a remark- 
able commentary upon the past action, or rather in- 
action, of the Council with regard to street im- 
provements. For several years the Council pro- 
fessed itself unable, or at any rate unwilling, to 
undertake certain urgent schemes, including that 
now under consideration, until Parliament passed 
measures for the general taxation of ground values, 
and for the special taxation of particular property 
which might be benefited by individual improvements. 
Parliament has not passed any Act for taxing ground 
values, and the Council itself after years of cogitation 
has not succeeded in drafting a Bill for the purpose. 
‘* Betterment” was sanctioned in 1896, but is practi- 
cally discarded in the present scheme. The two 
essential conditions precedent to the execution of a 
large street improvement are, therefore, conspicuous 
by their absence. And yet the Council, on its own 
showing, is now able by adopting the principle of 
recoupment to carry out this great improvement with- 
out imposing an excessive burden upon the ratepayers. 
This is a fact to which the Moderate party may fairly 
point with satisfaction, seeing that they have con- 
sistently advocated the regular discharge of the 
Council’s duty of effecting street improvements, and 
urged the advantages of the recoupment system. Of 
course the present scheme is in the nature of an ex- 
periment, and even of a speculation. The estimates 
upon which it is based may prove fallacious, and the 
cost of the improvement may be much greater than is 
now anticipated; though, on the other hand, it may 
be less. The proof of the scheme from the financial 
point of view is in the ultimate results ; and these will 
not be ascertainable for a considerable time, as the im- 
provement is not expected to be completed before 1907. 

The scheme is not comprehensive, since it does not 
touch the south side of the Strand. But a very 
slight survey of the junction of Wellington Street 
with the Strand on either side is enough to 
shéw that improvement is necessary both north 
and south. Neither from the point of view of 
appearance nor traffic will a satisfactory effect be 
obtained from a scheme that touches only one side. 
From this comprehensive mode of dealing with the 
Strand the Council has been debarred by the childish 
folly of the Progressives, who declined for a political 
fad to accept a proposal from the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (then under a Radical Chancellor, Mr. Bryce), 
which would have been one of the best bargains London 
ever made. However, having lost the opportunity of 
doing the best thing, the Council can fairly claim to 
have done the next best.. The scheme, as passed, will 
effect a very great improvement. By facilitating traffic 
between the North and South of London, it is comple- 
mentary to that passed in 1887 for improving communi- 
cations East and West. Taken in conjunction with the 
Clare Market clearance, it will open up and so give a 
fresh chance to a decaying district. Then, the margin 
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of land secured along the new route leaves room for 
good architectural effect, though it is not easy to imagine 
that any supervision by the Council will tend in that 
direction. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF UGLINESS. 


her spirit of the age finds appropriate expression 

in the deluge of ugliness, which, day by day and 
year by year, spreads itself further over the face of the 
globe and swamps every vestige of colour, grace, 
poetry, romance and imagination. Rarely has Lord 
Salisbury’s gift of sarcasm found fitter subject than this 
decadence, though it has often found more successful 
expression than this year at the Royal Academy Banquet. 
No one, of course, will seriously argue that practical 
utility should be subordinated to artistic considera- 
tions ; that battleships should revert to the model of 
the Spanish Armada because they now resemble ‘‘a 
whale with two sticks in it ;” or that the compactness 
of military kits should be sacrificed to a taste in 
flowing plumes, glittering cuirasses and all the gorge- 
ous panoply of medieval armaments. But surely there 
must remain some esthetic possibilities even within the 
limitations of modern utilitarianism. There is no valid 
reason why even a barrack should not be constructed 
with majesty and indeed with grace. We seem to 
be so deplorably immersed in a brown study of 
the practical that we have no spare thoughts 
or energy for artistic aspiration, though often 
an elegant form or a subtle shade would be quite 
compatible with usefulness as well as with economy. 
At the very moment when in every other respect we 
have most reason to be proud of ourselves, when our 
national grandeur, our beneficent influence, our 
material prosperity are at their zenith, we are compla- 
cently callous in confronting a débacle, a dégringolade, 
a degeneration of decent comeliness to the very lowest 
nadir. Our capital has become a city of dreadful night, 
where shapeless edifices and monstrous monuments 
loom hideous through a murky atmosphere, heavy 
laden with gas fumes, black smoke, and choking fogs. 
On every hand we find 


‘* Great ruins of an unremembered past,” 


apd a loathsome spirit of the present, breathing forth 


** Infections of unutterable sadness, 
Infections of incalculable madness, 
Infections of incurable despair.” 


The designers of our streets are slaves of the gas-lamp ; 
our architects bow the knee to a spectre of glorified 
villadom ; our sculptors are Frankensteins of whom 
the only charitable supposition is that they know not 
what they do. Compare the grotesque effigy of 
Mill upon the Embankment with the fine old equestrian 
statue at Charing Cross. Ecclesiastical structures 
offer an even ruder contrast. Stately cathedrals are 
either buried in oblivion or desecrated by Vandal re- 
storation, while the taste of the day exhibits itself in 
fluted tin conventicles or a slate-roofed Methodism. 
The parks are pegged out with rows of gawky lamp- 
posts, and in another generation may doubtless be given 
over to the cultivation of cabbages. The newest 
vehicles share in the general degeneracy. The convey- 
ance of the future is undoubtedly the motor, but its 
ingenious inventors have had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to spend upon its form, nor has their fancy ever 
soared beyond an unwieldy van or an abortive carriage, 
which, reft of horses and shafts, contracts a shocking 
appearance of deshabille. Who that observes these mon- 
strosities shivering through the streets with the chaunt 
of their machinery and thuribles of mineral oil, but will 
sigh for the sleighs and sedan-chairs, the chariots and 
coaches of yore, with their hammer-cloths, their gorge- 
ous trappings, their gilded blazonry and their merry 
carillon of bells? The very horses, which remain to 
us, have succumbed to the prevailing blight and your 


‘-hog-maned pony or dock-tailed cob has replaced the 


curvetting steeds and Spanish genets, whose comet-like 
appendages were the admiration of all. Down to the 
dogs the same coarse preferences are manifest. Who 
cares now for a silky King Charles or a stately wolf- 
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hound? The craze is all for your slouching bull-pup or 
wiry fox-terrier or alien Dachshund, shaped like a 
sausage and sold by the yard. 

Indoors, the depression is as dismal as without. No 
longer do the Yule-logs crackle among the dogs, gone 
is the cosy ingle-nook where the grandfather recalled 
his memories of battles and the chase ; in their place a 
gas-stove or smouldering anthracite minister to the 
creature comforts of the debased. The ugly wall- 
papers, which have deposed the arras; the decadent 
furniture, which is zwsthetic only in name; the rude 
electric globes superseding the softness of wax-candle 
light , the coarse crockery and dull glass for stewed 
tea and eternal whisky, instead of Venetian beakers and 
choice china for mellow port and amber Pekoe; the 
sodden kickshaws, the garish dishes supplanting the 
boars’ heads, the venison pasties, the barons of beef, 
the peacocks in their feathers, which once rendered 
dining a delight,—are they not all emblems of the 
sordid tendency of modern life? Our language too has 
suffered a sad change: the vigorous eloquence and 
demure dignity of the pure English tongue have been 
vitiated by harsh trans-Atlantic vulgarisms and the awful 
abbreviations of this breathless generation. The whole 
atmosphere of our environment has its influence upon 
our lives and renders them harder, uglier, more sordid 
every day. How very far we have fallen! Unless we 
can escape to some remote spot and give ourselves up 
to the contemplation of uncorrupted nature, we must 
continue to be saturated to the core by the hideous 
phantoms which surround us on every hand. There is 
nothing we touch or see or hear which is not instinct 
with ugliness, and it is harrowing to reflect what must 
be the effect of it all upon the character and judgment 
of posterity. 

Our clothes have perhaps been most conspicuously 
criticised. In the case of the fair sex there are still some 
remnants of colour and graceful design, though the 
tyranny of commercial fashions imposes an unimaginative 
uniformity. But the inroads of the bicycle and feminine 
yearnings toward humdrum masculine pursuits open up 
a prospect of further degeneracy, so that another genera- 
tion may behold in both sexes an equal subservience 
to the omnipotent demon of ugliness. As for the 
horrors of the modern beau’s attire, borrowed by day 
from the undertaker’s man and by night from the 
greengrocer who hires himself out to wait—nightmares 
of a German Noah’s ark—they are too well admitted for 
further insistence. Supreme helotry, unsanctified even 
by middle age, despised by their very slaves, the fashions 
of to-day are yet so relentless that there is scarce 
one of us who dares vary the shade of his waistcoat, 
not one who dreams of restoring the brave apparel of 
the Cavaliers. And for the sake of a soulless symmetry, 
we are doomed to go about with the cropped heads 
of Puritans, the neatest ankle must be shrouded in 
shapeless cloth, the gayest of us is grim and dour 
of countenance, for even faces conform to the re- 
gulation cut. Nor are England and aristocracy 
alone blameworthy. The wave of prose is inun- 
dating the remotest territories, and everywhere, 
from the isles of Greece and the burghs of the Balkans 
to the sierras of Spain and the recesses of the Andes, 
the bright particular costumes of the peasantry are 
giving way to an unnatural craving for the sinful 
dulness and ugliness of tweeds. Soon the fell work 
will be complete and all mankind will dress, build, 
work, eat, think alike, utterly submerged beneath the 
waters of a hideous uniformity. We are not of those 
who look for an ark upon this slough of despond, or 
discern a dove or bright rainbow upon the nebulous 
horizon. The peoples have freely chosen the worse 
part and there is none who may work out their salva- 
tion for them. The apostles of art undo by their 
example more than all they might enforce by their 
precept. In every expression of their taste they are 
to seek ; and as to their habitual garb there is scarce a 
Philistine as impossibly arrayed. Even the State, 
usually deemed so potent an instrument for imposing 
the seven virtues upon the most heedless and aban- 
doned, is not fitted to preach from a text which it does 
not appreciate, or to resurrect a sense of beauty, which, 
after lying dormant for a time and times, has: now 
perished of disuse. 
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MR. YEATS AS A LYRIC POET.* 


M® YEATS is the only one among the younger 

English poets who has the whole poetical 
temperament, and nothing but the poetical tempera- 
ment. He lives on one plane, and you will find in the 
whole of his work, with its varying degrees of artistic 
achievement, no unworthy or trivial mood, no occasional 
concession to the fatigue of high thinking. It is this 
continuously poetical quality of mind that seems to me 
to distinguish Mr. Yeats from the many men of talent, 
and to place him among the few men of genius. A man 
may indeed be a poet because he has written a single 
perfect lyric. He will not be a poet of- high order, he 
will not be a poet in the full sense, unless his work, 
however unequal it may be in actual literary skill, pre- 
sents this undeviating aspect, as of one to whom the 
act of writing is no more than the occasional flowering 
of a mood into speech. And that, certainly, is the im- 
pression which remains with one after a careful reading 
of the revised edition of Mr. Yeats’ collected poems 
and of his new volume of lyrics, ‘‘ The Wind among 
the Reeds,” which have appeared almost simultaneously. 
The big book, now reissued with a cover by a young 
artist of subtle and delicate talent, Miss Althea Gyles, 
contains work of many kinds. There is a play, ‘‘ The 
Countess Cathleen,” which is to be performed in 
Dublin next week; and a second play, ‘‘ The Land of 
Heart’s Desire,” which was performed in London in 1894. 
** The Countess Cathleen” is certainly Mr. Yeats’ master- 
piece. I have but just come from seeing it rehearsed, 
and the rehearsal has taught me, what I indeed 
suspected, that it is not only splendid poetry, but, ina 
very serious sense, a fine acting play. Its visionary 
ecstasy is firmly embodied in persons whose action is 
indeed largely a spiritual action, but action which has 
the lyrical movement of great drama. Here is poetry 
which is not only heard, but seen ; forming a picture, 
not less than moving to music. And here it is the 
poetry which makes the drama, or I might say equally 
the drama which makes the poetry; for the finest 
writing is always part of the dramatic action, not a 
hindrance to it, as in almost all the poetical plays of 
this century. In the long narrative poem contained in 
the same volume, ‘‘The Wanderings of Oisin,” an 
early work, much rewritten, a far less mature skill has 
squandered lyrical poetry with a romantic prodigality. 
Among the lyrics in other parts of the book there are a 
few which Mr. Yeats has never excelled in a felicity 
which seems almost a matter of mere luck ; there is not 
a lyric which has not some personal quality of beauty ; 
but we must turn to the new volume to find the full 
extent of his capacity as a lyric poet. 

In the new volume, ‘‘ The Wind among the Reeds,” 
in which symbolism extends to the cover, where 
reeds are woven into a net to catch the wandering 
sounds, Mr. Yeats becomes completely master of 
himself and of his own resources. Technically the 
verse is far in advance of anything he has ever done, 
and if acertain youthful freshness, as of one to whom 
the woods were still the only talkers upon earth, 
has gone inevitably, its place has been taken by a 
deeper, more passionate, and wiser sense of the ‘‘ ever- 
lasting voices” which he has come to apprehend, no 
longer quite joyously, in the crying of birds, the tongues 
of flame, and the silence of the heart. It is only 
gradually that Mr. Yeats has learnt to become quite 
human. Life is the last thing he has learnt, and it is 
life, an extraordinarily intense inner life, that I find in 
this book of lyrics, which may seem also to be one long 
‘** hymn to intellectual beauty.” 

The poems which make up a volume apparently dis- 
connected are subdivided dramatically among certain 
symbolical persons, familiar to the readers of ‘‘ The 
Secret Rose,” Aedh, Hanrahan, Robartes, each of 
whom, as indeed Mr. Yeats is at the trouble to explain 
in his notes, is but the pseudonym of a particular out- 
look of the consciousness, in its passionate, or dreaming, 
or intellectual moments. It is by means of these 
dramatic symbols, refining still further upon the large 
mythological symbolism which he has built up into 


* © Poems.” By W. B. Yeats. London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 
‘*The Wind among the Reeds.” By W. B. Yeats. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 1899. 
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almost a system, that Mr. Yeats weaves about the 
simplicity of moods that elaborate web of atmosphere 
in which the illusion of love, and the cruelty of pain, 
and the gross ecstasy of hope, become cha:ged into 
beauty. Here is a poet who has realised, as no one 
else, just now, seems to realise, that the only excuse 
for writing a poem is the making of a beautiful thing. 
But he has come finally to realise that, among all kinds 
of beauty, the beauty which rises out of human rassion 
is the one most proper to the lyric; and ia this 
volume, so full of a remote beauty of atmosphere, of 
a strange beauty of figure and allusion, there is a 
‘lyrical cry” which has never before, in his pages, 
made itself heard with so penetrating a monotony. 
There are love-poems in this book which almost give 
a voice to that silence in which the lover forgets even 
the terrible egoism of love. Love, in its state of de sire, 
can be expressed in verse very directly ; but that ‘love, 
which moves the sun and the other stars,” lovs to 
which the imagination has given infinity, can but be 
suggested, as it is suggested in these poems, by some 
image, in which for a moment it is reflected, as a 
flame is reflected in trembling water. ‘‘ Aedh hears the 
cry of the sedge,” for instance ; and this is how tlie 
sedge speaks to him :— 
‘* 1 wander by the edge 

Of this desolate lake 

Where wind cries in the sedge 

Until the axle break 

That keeps the stars in their round 

And hands hurl in the deep 

The banners of East and West 

And the girdle of light ts unbound, 

Your head will not lie on the breast 

Of your beloved in sleep.” 


By such little, unheard voices the great secret is whis- 
pered, the secret,too, which the whole world is busy with. 


**O sweet everlasting Voices be still ; 
Go to the guards of the heavenly fold 
And bid them wander obeying your will 
Flame under flame, till Time be no more ; 
Have you not heard that our hearts are old, 
That you call in birds, in wind on the hill, 
In shaken boughs, in tide on the shore ? 
O sweet everlasting Voices be still.” 


To a poet who is also a mystic there is a great sim- 
plicity in things, beauty being really one of the founda- 
tions of the world, woman a symbol of beauty, ande¢he 
visible moment, in which to love or to write love-songs 
is an identical act, really as long and short as eternity. 
Never, in these love-songs, concrete as they become 
through the precision of their imagery, does an earthly 
circumstance divorce ecstasy from the impersonality of 
vision. This poet cannot see love under the form of 
time, cannot see beauty except as the absolute beauty, 
cannot distinguish between the mortal person and the 
eternal idea. Every rapture hurries him beyond the 
edge of the world and beyond the end of time. 

The conception of lyric poetry which Mr. Yeats has 
perfected in this volume, in which every poem is so 
nearly achieved to the full extent of its intention, may be 
clearly defined; for Mr. Yeats is not a poet who writes 
by caprice. A lyric, then, is an embodied ecstasy, and 
an ecstasy so profoundly personal that it loses the acci- 
dental qualities of personality, and becomes a part of the 
universal consciousness. Itself, in its first, merely 
personal stage, a symbol, it can be expressed only 
by symbol ; and Mr. Yeats has chosen his symbolism 
out of Irish mythology, which gives him the advantage 
of an elaborate poetic background, new to modern 
poetry. Iam not sure that he does not assume in his 
readers too ready an acquaintance with Irish tradition, 
and I am not sure that his notes, whose delightfully 
unscientific vagueness renders them by no means out of 
place in a book of poems, will do quite all that is needed 
in familiarising people’s minds with that tradition... But 
after all, though Mr. Yeats will probably regret it, 
almost everything in his book can be perfectly under- 
stood by any poetically sensitive,reader who has never 
heard of a single Irish legend, and who does not even 
glance at his notes. For he has made for himself a 
poetical style which is much more simple, as it is much 
more concise, than any prose style; and, in the final 
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perfecting of his form, he has made for himself a rhythm 
which is more natural, more precise in its slow and 
wandering cadence, than any prose rhythm. It is a 
common mistake to suppose that poetry should be 
ornate and prose simple. It is prose that may often 
allow itself the relief of ornament ; poetry, if it is to be 
of the finest quality, is bound to be simple, a mere 
breathing, in which individual words almost disappear 
into music. Probably, to many people, accustomed to 
the artificiality which they mistake for poetical style, 
and to the sing-song which they mistake for poetical 
rhythm, Mr. Yeats’ style, at its best, will seem a little 
bare, and his rhythm, at its best, a little uncertain. 
They will be astonished, perhaps not altogether pleased, 
at finding a poet who uses no inversions, who says in 
one line, as straightforward as prose, what most poets 
would dilute into a stanza, and who, in his music, 
replaces the aria by the recitative. How few, it annoys 
me to think, as I read over this simple and learned 
poetry, will realise the extraordinary art which has 
worked these tiny poems, which seem as free as waves, 
into a form at once so monumental and so alive! Here, 
at last, is poetry which has found for itself a new form, 
a form really modern, in its rejection of every artifice, 
its return to the natural chant out of which verse was 
evolved ; and it expresses, with a passionate quietude, 
the elemental desires of humanity, the desire of love, 
the desire of wisdom, the desire of beauty. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


ENGLISH COOKING.* 


ae oe nation has the government, and the cooking, 

which it deserves. Thus the French are the worst 
governed and the best fed people in Europe, for the 
reason that the majority of Frenchmen are perfectly 
indifferent to politics and keenly interested in food. 
The English are the worst fed and the best governed 
people in the world, because, with few exceptions, they 
care a great deal more about the programme of the 
government than the menu of the cook. In the 
** Vieux Marcheur” there is a scene in the cabinet of 
a Parisian restaurant which illustrates the anxious 
deliberation with which a French party debate their 
bill of fare. ‘‘What are you going to give us, 
Adrien?” asks the host. ‘“J’ai pensé A différentes 
choses,” replies the waiter. Fancy asking an English 
waiter what he was going to give you for lunch and 
his answering, ‘“‘I have been thinking of several 
things!” Adrien then proposes a potage Jeanne 
d’Arc, whereupon a young gentleman asks indignantly, 
“De la soupe a déjeuner?” Adrien’s rebuke is mag- 
nificent. ‘‘ Non, monsieur, pas de la soupe, du potage. 
C’est la vieille école, et j’y suis fidéle. L’homme ne se 
maintient que par les potages. Le grand Caréme, qui 
a écrit un trés beau livre sur les potages, les appelle 
les Portiques du Temple.” This is no very exaggerated 
caricature of what a French head waiter might say. 
But just imagine such a discourse being addressed to 
one by the apathetic person in greasy black who jerks 
out ‘‘ cold beef or chicken and’am”! It is not only 
that English people are indifferent to what they eat : 
they regard an interest in food as positively immoral. 
Whether this be a remnant of Puritanism or not, it is 
certain that a man who discourses learnedly or lovingly 
about cooking is despised by half his audience as a 
glutton, and distrusted by the other half as a man of 
loose principles. True, Dr. Johnson declared that a 
man who couldn’t get his dinner well cooked was not 
to be trusted in the more important affairs of 
life. But the Doctor’s standard was not very 
high: besides, he was an original. The common 
view—not of course amongst upper-class epicureans 
but the national view—is that so long as a man gets 
enough, it is ingratitude or something worse to criticise 
the quality of his victuals. There isa story of an Edin- 
burgh advocate of the new school who was always 
blowing up the club servants about his dinner. At last 
an old member of the committee was deputed to bring 
the young man to reason by pointing out to him the 
wickedness of his appetite. The complainant defended 


* «The Art of Dining,” by Abraham Hayward, Q.Ci” Lotidon : 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1899. : 
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himself by explaining that he was a refined sensualist. 
‘* Ye may ca’ yersel’ a refined sensualist : I ca’ ye just a 
gutsy beggar,” was the conclusion. And that is the 
popular view of the man who makes a fuss about his 
food. 

Frenchwomen do quite as much as Frenchmen to 
keep up the standard of cookery ; and Englishwomen 
are quite as much to blame as Englishmen for the 
absence of any standard in this country. Ask any lady 
of your acquaintance what she thinks of a certain 
restaurant, and she will say, ‘‘ Such a lovely room! I 
like those dark red hangings by Waring so much.” 
‘* But the dinner, my dear lady, what about the dinner ?” 
*¢ Oh, the dinner, I don’t think I remember much about 
that.” This fatal indifference filters down from the 
table through the service to the kitchen. The experi- 
ment is constantly tried of getting over celebrated 
chefs from Paris, and those who know these artists on 
their native heath are at a loss to account for their cold 
and careless performances in London. The reasons are 
not far to seek. The foreign chef is badly served in the 
kitchen and in the dining-room. This distresses him 
at first, until he learns that his patrons are too busy 
admiring the furniture and one another to know 
whether his dinner is hot or cold. For the truth 
is that so long as the upholstery is magnificent, 
and the company numerous and smart, English 
people are quite happy. Given alabaster pillars, saddle- 
bag settees, plenty of electric light, and the restaurant 
or hotel is. voted charming. The garbage which we 
placidly swallow at our very expensive hotels and on 
board our crack steamers is horrible to think of. 
Nor are our clubs much better. In 1836 Abraham 
Hayward wrote: ‘‘ The best judges are agreed that it 
is utterly impossible to dine better than at the 
Carlton.” Would the members of that institution 
endorse this statement now? In private houses 
there is the same indifference above stairs, the 
same carelessness below. Even amongst the upper 
class, where money is no object, the contrast is 
too often painful between the splendour of the table 
and the commonplace, ill-dressed fare. With the 
exception of one or two of our great nobles who 
entertain royally, the best cooking is to be found, as 
might be expected, in the houses of the cosmopolitan 
financiers. In the upper-middle class the difficulty of 
obtaining a decent cook is notorious, because the 
working Englishwoman regards a serious interest in 
the preparation of food as derogatory. To produce a 
good dinner at eight o’clock the cook should begin 
‘thinking of different things,” like Adrien, at an early 
period of the afternoon; whereas she never dreams of 
beginning her duty till about an hour and a half before 
the time. After all, why should she bother, if master 
and mistress don’t mind? Below the upper-middle 
class, cooking and dining disappear, and you get boil- 
ing, baking, and feeding. Things will never mend 
until the majority recognise that good cooking is an 
important factor in happiness, and insist upon getting 
it. Nothing is so difficult as to force a taste upon a 
people ; but we really think that a resolute effort might 
be made by English travellers to raise the culinary 
standard in their own hotels, which in this respect are 
simply scandalous. Verily we are a great and good 
nation; but at the bare imagination of our national 
cookery the stomach weeps. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


[INNER done and cigarettes alight, I said to the 
foreigner who was my guest, ‘‘No doubt, you 
are right. London has no obvious air of gaiety. By 
daylight and candle-light, we enjoy ourselves without 
seeming to do so. We have not, in fact, what you 
have well defined as the ‘ spirit of the carnival.’ But, 
believe me, open-air cafés, which you recommend as a 
panacea, would not be any good at all. Our climate, 
and our manners (which are the result of our climate), 
would make such cafés quite barren and impos- 
sible. You belong to a talkative nation. Your people 
go to the café to talk. Bock, absinthe, syrup, 
whatever it may be, is the mere little pretext. Eng- 
lishmen, on the other hand, have no conversation— 
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at least, not when they are sober. When they are 
drunk, they do, indeed, talk, and do attain even a cer- 
tain degree of distnvoltura. Some become sentimental 
and retrospective; others, quarrelsome ; others, gay. 
The first kind tends to tears; the second, to blows; 
the third, to horseplay. But do not imagine that in 
a café such as you have prescribed for us there 
would ever be any general air of animation. There 
could be no general animation till the majority of the 
people were in their cups ; and even then the question 
would arise whether an atmosphere of frowns and 
whispers be not, on the whole, preferable to one of 
tears, blows and practical jokes. However, I do not 
suppose one would ever get so far as to find that 
a burning question. For the English are a sober 
and sensible race, and the small percentage that 
is dissolute would not be tolerated in a _ café 
built for the greatest pleasure of the greatest number. 
So, my friend, you may take it from me that such a 
resort would be not appreciably more cheerful than the 
National Gallery which you admired so much this after- 
noon. Nevertheless, do not run away with the impres- 
sion that we English do not habitually enjoy ourselves. 
We do, though we have no means of showing it. Even 
those of us who have private worries or anxieties derive 
a real and constant solace from the knowledge that they 
are Englishmen. If one of your compatriots broke his 
leg or lost a large sum of money, he would, for a time, 
suffer unalloyed misery. But an Englishman, in 
similar case, would be upheld through his affliction, 
and kept inwardly cheerful, by the thought of that 
great Empire which is ours. Believe me, there is not 


an Englishman to whom that Empire is not a source of - 


continual and personal pleasure.” 

‘‘The Empire! But yes,” said my friend. ‘‘ I have 
often heard to speak of it.” 

‘* Heard of it?” I cried, laughing at the narrowness 
which is characteristic of even the most intelligent 
Frenchmen. ‘“‘ Heard of it? I should rather think you 
had!” 

‘* By example, yes! And I have great envy of to see 
it. It ought to be an affair well amusing, well gay.” 

‘*Scarcely amusing, perhaps. But very great, very 
solid, very gratifying.” 

‘*Could we not accompany us there this evening ?’’ 

I smiled interrogation. 

‘Ts it not that it finds itself in la Place Leicester ? 
Is that then so far from here? ” 

. . » Presently, we descended at the portal of that 
great establishment which is the reputed hub of all the 
wild gaiety in London—that Nirvana where gilded youth 
and painted beauty meet, to the strains of music and 
the twinkling of Terpsichore, in a glare of electric 
light. I had not wanted to come to it for my own sake. 
But I had thought that a visit might perhaps explain to 
my friend the point which I had been trying to impress 
on him: that obvious gaiety is not possible in London. 
So I had consented to show him the place. We bought 
two seats. As we passed, on our way to them, into the 
far-famed Promenade, I asked my friend to walk slowly, 
and to observe carefully the throng’s demeanour. 
Everything was the same as it had ever been. The same 
glare, and the same music; the same congestion of 
silk hats and swallow-tails, pressed against the barrier 
of the circle, watching the ballet ; the same slow and 
serried procession of silk hats and swallow-tails, billi- 
cocks and racing-coats, moodily revolving along the 
space between the ballet-gazers and the long row of 
large-hatted ladies who, bolt upright on the crimson 
settees against the wall, conversed with one another in 
undertone ; the same old absence, in fact, of any gaiety, 
of any semblance of gaiety, of any wish or effort to 
contrive any little hollow semblance of gaiety. I saw 
that my friend was. puzzled, disappointed. Around 
him were all the common ingredients for revelry 
—light, glitter, youth, money, beauty, dancing, 
alcohol; all those things without which revelry 
is, indeed, quite possible, but with even a 
small measure of which revelry would seem, to 
the child of a Latin race, quite inevitable. I was 
amused by my friend’s disillusionment. We loitered, 
contemplative. There was no need to clinch my pre- 
vious argument by pointing for him with words the 
moral of the Promenade. As we descended the stair- 
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case to the stalls, ‘‘ My brave,” he said to me simply, 
**you had reason.” 

The ballet—‘‘ Alaska ”—was winding to its conclu- 
sion. The battalions of slim and spangled limbs were 
whirling through their final evolutions, and the orchestra 
blared to the climax. Cavalazzi, the immense, the in- 
scrutable—for any meaning she ever conveys to me, 
Cavalazzi is a sphinx indeed—came striding through 
the coryphées. She threw back her head and pointed 
to the ground. She frowned and folded her arms. She 
smiled, unfolded her arms and pointed with the fore- 
finger of her right hand to the middle-finger of her 
left hand. She strode significantly away through the 
coryphées, leaving them and the orchestra to bring 
thing's to a satisfactory conclusion. When the curtain 
fell, two footmen appeared before it with brooms, and 
swept away stray flakes of the golden rain which had 
fallen in the ballet. A ‘‘celebrated operatic vocalist” 
being indisposed, the orchestra played a selection. 
(Surely ‘‘ extra-turns” might be contrived on these 
occasions?) M. Delbosq appeared in due time—‘‘ comic 
tumbler and vaulter.” Mr. Imro Fox followed him— 
‘comic conjurer.” This gentleman, though he spoke 
withan unique blend of the German and American accents, 
did not persuade me that conjuring, that gloomiest of the 
arts, can be brought into any kind of relation to comedy. 
A man may bring a rabbit out of a hat, and a pigeon 
out of a canister. A man may make puns, and may 
pretend, more than once, to trip up as he crosses the 
stage. But when these two different kinds of activity 
are combined they really are intolerable. Mr. Imro 
Fox combined them, and I could not bear him. Came 
the three Harveys, who walked very gracefully on 
wires. Their performance pleased me as an unusually 
finished example of that art which, as the author 
of ‘‘Elementary Jane” has prettily said, ‘‘seem- 
ing to defy the laws of gravity, owes its success 
to the completeness of its obedience to them.” 
Their performance pleased me, too, as the one 
thing on the programme that was neither deadly dull 
in itself nor utterly unsuited to a vast stage and vast 
auditorium. Came Yvette Guilbert. She is one of the 
‘*turns ” which are of no use in the Empire. Her artis an 
art of little niceties and nuances, of little half-tones and 
fine shades, and in singing at the Empire she is about as 
effective as the writer of the ‘‘ Genius of Place” would 
be in addressing a mass meeting in Hyde Park. Of 
course, the audience applauds her—the educated part of 
it, lest it be thought not to understand her; the un- 
educated part of it, because she receives a fabulous sum 
for her every performance. So I suppose the man- 
agement is wise to engage her. As soon as she 
had sung her last song, the orchestra played 
another long selection. Then came the most 
appallingly tedious thing I have ever seen in 
a place of entertainment. How long it lasted, I do 
not know: we left before it was over, before there 
was any symptom that it soon would be over. It may not 
have been for more than a quarter of an hour—it seemed 
an eternity—that we watched four young American men 
riding round the stage on bicycles and trying to project 
with their front-wheels a small ball into one or other of 
two small goals. ‘‘ Bicycle Polo” was the name given 
to this cheerful pastime. When I go to a music-hall, I 
do not pay my money to see four young men doing what 
they might, on a winter’s day, in the open air, possibly 
do with some enjoyment. Nor can | believe that any- 
one is so inane as to enjoy seeing four young men do 
this thing in the Empire. I said as much, while I 
conducted my friend up the staircase. ‘*‘ Who knows ? 
he laughed. ‘‘ It seems to be a droll of city, Londres.” 

As we threaded our way out, the Promenade was still 
glittering with its habitual gloom. I noticed in the 
distance two young men who seemed even more gloomy 
than the rest ; my brain, I suppose, was a trifle dulled 
by the whole evening, for it was not until I came quite 
close to them that I recognised my friend and myself in 
a mirror. As we went out, mutes were still pouring in. 
Souls on the way to purgatory would have looked more 
cheerful. The only smile I saw was on the face of a 
drunken man whose entry was being barred by a tall 
commissionaire. I drew my friend’s attention to the 
smile. 

As.we drove away, I conjectured that even if the 
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man had been sober his smile would have disqualified 
him for admittance. But then, as my friend (apt pupil) 
reminded me, if he had been sober he would not have 
been smiling. Max. 


THE ACADEMY. 


| Buy SALISBURY launched in the pond of the 
Academy is something like one of his own 
‘* whales imperfectly harpooned.” When he speaks on 
matters he understands his scornful intelligence, his 
finely tempered emphasis, his alarming habit of calling 
things by their names make it a pleasure to hear him ; 
on Saturday night, when with his ‘‘ dangerous ignor- 
ance of art,” to vary Matthew Arnold’s phrase, and his 
equal ignorance of the Academy’s relation to it, he 
floundered through a succession of pleasantries, he 
must have been a terror to his hosts. An institution 
which exists for the encouragement of bad art by 
snobbery is at any time a brittle place to crack jokes in, 
and when Lord Salisbury was seen gleefully tacking 
towards the subject of S. Paul’s, of all subjects, by 
way of amusing that company, an awful chill 
must have preceded the nervous cheers that arose 
when the joke was well over. There sat the President 
and the Professor of Architecture, who had been forced 
as individuals to condemn the terrible exploits of their 
colleague ; there sat the Academicians, who, set up as 
judges of art, had sullenly refused to judge ; there sat 
the Dean of S. Paul’s, muttering ‘‘ How dare these 
gentlemen make speeches when they have not paid for 
their dinner,” and Lord Salisbury pursued his joke, 
telling them that absurd people had actually proposed 
to take the control of art away from its existing 
guardians. It was as if the Prince of Wales in the 
course of his speech had said ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have the 
leasure to inform you that Her Majesty, after examin- 
ing the works exhibited here, has hastily sent for a 
German artist to paint her portrait.” Poor Tact, how- 
ever, outraged goddess of the feast, resettled her per- 
turbed wig and bustle during the orations of the 
knights of music and mumming, and it was only at the 
close that Sir Edward Poynter honestly forgot himself 
in a eulogy of the dead artist—who could not bear, 
having tried it, to remain an Associate of his audience. 

The morning after such evenings of social illusion it 
is salutary to indicate the real proportions of things. 
Here is one .of those little straws in the wind, one of 
those facts of history that are more significant than 
much argument. In Ireland, freed for the moment by 
the accidents of politics from the horrible national 
ideal of a Parliament like ours, a sane and hopeful 
state of feeling seems to be stirring in the arts. People 
are not clamouring there for an Academy nor for a 
national subsidising of the actor-managers. There 
appears to be a revolt against the most popular forms of 
English drama, written as if by shopwalkers for street- 
walkers, and against stage decorations that resemble 
those of S. Paul’s. Good luck, I say, to that revolt! 
But concurrently with these faint stirrings of poetry taste 
seems to get a hearing in the matter of pictures too. 
read in the May number of ‘‘ The Art Journal ” ofa little 
exhibition of some hundred pictures in Dublin, arranged 
by the help of the Director of the National Gallery there, 
Mr. Walter Armstrong. It is unlike the run of our pro- 
vincial exhibitions here where insolent Pictures of the 
Year arrive on tour when the Academy closes. Instead 
of that one or two painters only appear to have been 
quietly beckoned from the Academy and all the loud 

entlemen left behind, just about as many from the 

ew English Art Club, and these two little companies 
find themselves agreeably installed beside another con- 
tingent chosen from unacademic Europe and the masters 
of modern times. The result is evidently delightful. 
That is how the proportions of things appear at a few 
hours’ distance from London. Will the efforts of the 
Prince of Wales and the Academy for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion end in as fair a selection ? ‘ 

If it were possible for critics to act with a proper 
sense of the relative proportions and gravity of things 
we should all this year have refused to express an 
opinion about the exhibition at all, and like Cato asked 
for his vote in the Senate replied immovably Delenda est 
Decoratio. Is this Academy worse than any .previous 
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exhibition ? . Delenda est Decoratio! What can Sir 
Edward Poynter be supposed to wish to be thought to 
mean when he says that English art is yearly improving 
in quality? Delenda est Decoratio. Who are the im- 
proved successors to Millais, Gilbert, Leighton ? Delenda 
est Decoratio. But my readers will grow weary of a 
fixed idea. Already this journal’s tribute to the magni- 
ficent Guildhall exhibition is overdue, and to many 
lesser but attractive events of the season. Under 
protest, here is my report. 

Mr. Sargent is revealed supporting, like an American 
atlas, the old gallery as well as the New. But Mr. 
Orchardson lends him a hand at Burlington House, as 
Sir George Reid did in the other exhibition. The first 
aspect of these portraits is not their strong point. Mr. 
Sargent demonstrates very neatly this year the exact 
limits of his art by showing us a project for decorative 
sculpture. This crucifixion (1987) is as poor and trivial 
in design as his portraits are vivid and sincere in 
character. This mind that works meanly when inven- 
tion is chiefly demanded, is wrought up in the 
portrait wrestle with a personality to an extraordinary 
intensity, and the plain expressiveness of the Eton 
Dame and the triumphant self-complacency of the Lady 
Mayoress are told in a‘style perfect for the purpose. 
The painter brings no stupid flatteries, but he seems to 
ripen in humanity and lets the worth or the fun of the 
sitter’s own character or pose tell itself in direct un- 
falsified terms. Self-consciousness or absorption is 
passed on underlined, not satirised, but not endorsed. 
Some after-thought—admiration perhaps, or the idea 
of a picture—has clouded his terrible eye in the portrait 
of Mrs. Charles Hunter. The hand, melting into 
nothing, and other relaxed observations will not com- 
pare with the downright unmistakable account of the 
whole figure in No. 237. 

Mr. Orchardson puts us off at the start in quite a 
different way ; not by an absence of esthetic intention, 
but by a deliberate choice of pinks and yellows whose 
first flash is too false to be agreeable. But inside this 
envelope there is always the finesse of drawing that 
coaxes characteristics and little charms of lighting into 
being. The Zari of Crawford is the best as a whole, 
for the red beard and tawny clothes already warmed 
the picture to the point at which the world unfreezes 
and colouring becomes comfortable to Mr. Orchardson. 
This portrait and the Sargent beside it are pictures 
that will bear a great deal of looking at. 

In landscape I think the names that deserve a place 
apart are those of Messrs. Colin Hunter and Mark 
Fisher. I cannoz rate either of these gentlemen as 
great architects of pictures ; but each of them has seen 
something. Mr. Hunter’s mist wreath above the waters 
of a loch (No. 138) is a report of one of the most moving 
things in nature, and something of the forlorn tender- 
ness of the scene persists on the canvas. Mr. Fisher 
is not a moody person; he likes the look of fresh 
country and can grasp a wide view; he is not very 
particular about the view, and is the nearest approach 
to a Constable we have among us. 

A group of landscape-and-figure painters claims 
attention next. Two of them, Messrs. Clausen and 
La Thangue, work hard at giving us a reading of the 
English field labourer, but never seem to fit their sub- 
ject with a character quite its own, with its right size 
in a picture, or a clear decision about its interest 
among alternatives of action, light-effect, background 
and the rest. Mr. Clausen darns the trousers, darns 
the complexion, darns the lighting of Millet’s Breton 
peasants, and dilutes thereby something that 
Millet left perfectly expressed. The Biblical air that 
Millet found in his own people overweighs what Mr. 
Clausen with his ability and honesty might draw from 
the English Hodge. Mr. La Thangue’s lover in the 
harvest field, the jaunty young clown with a straw in his 
mouth, is a possible reading, but this humorous figure 
is placed on a canvas of epic size, and the woman 
stiffens by his side into a model. In Millet the dramatic 
sense and the sense of movement came first, and lesser 
observations tumbled easily into their places. With 
these men the other observations are laboriously col- 
lected, and an attempt is made to add movement to 
them as a detail of the same order, to wind up the 
figures when they, have been painted still. Mr. Edward 
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Stott, on the other hand, is sure enough of his inten- 


tion. An almost phosphorescent quality of colour 
attracts him, and he seeks it with most success in 
twilights. The little incident of light he depicts, 
the match-lit face of a labourer against the even- 
ing, is rendered almost to illusion. He follows a 
rather special game with real intentness. Mr. Tuke 
again has the same kind of simple delight in the gleam 
of blonde flesh in sunlight against the sea. His draw- 
ing is sticky, done in little bits, and his only thought 
in composition is to avoid impropriety in presenting his 
nudes. But a real interest of the eye-like his wins 
respect in an exhibition where pretence of every kind is 
so rife. 

In the section of sculpture there is nothing of a very 
high order, but Mr. Thornycroft’s Cromwell is dignified 
and builds up well. Mr. Conrad Dressler’s design for 
a sundial is well conceived, but would be better with- 
out the vertical pattern. Mr. Onslow Ford has made 
a pleasing marble photograph of Her Majesty, and 
the busts range from this downwards to less able 
varieties of likeness. Mr. Swan’s little running 
leopard is perhaps the most sculpturesque thing 
shown. There is a tendency to the production of 
little toys, an Arts and Crafts contagion among the 
sculptors. Mr. Gilbert has led the way here. Itis dis- 
appointing to see the artist, who promised so well at his 
début, responsible for a design like that shown for a 
grille at Winchester. Akind of florid whim takes the 
place of all constructive form and big design. Mr. 
Frampton follows this lead with his S. George. Here 
are half adozen pretty materials and a poor design. 
But all whims sink into sober tranquillity before the 
climax of Mr. Herkomer’s amateur enamelling. I have 
often thought that the designing gesture of a man might 
be read in essence in his signature. The features, the 
handling of Mr. Herkomer’s portraits are variations 
upon the H.H. in the corner, those podgy flourishes. 
But this shield is a wild pudding of those H.’s, with 
dreadful little pictures for plums and lettering for sugar. 
I can imagine the Arts and Crafts movement, brought 
face to face with this terrible tribute to its fashionable- 
ness, putting ashes on its profile, sackcloth on its flat 
anatomy, and crying ‘‘ Forgive me, I will go and wash 
and be quiet for twenty years; I will repent and burn 
all my ‘ Studios,’ I will learn to draw and to model, 
I will ‘decorate’ no more; I will relieve the People 
and the Home of Art, I will do anything, if only this 
may not be remembered against me.” 

Architecture and gleanings among the pictures must 
be left for a future notice. D. S. M. 


CONCERNING PEROSI. 


[* would be an utter waste of time to enter upon any 

elaborate discussion of Perosi’s music. Its advent 
here has been heralded by much too-previous para- 
graphing ; but one cannot help seeing that outside Italy 
it has succeeded nowhere. In the whole of Europe not 
one critic of the first rank has been found to speak well 
of it. In Germany it has been openly laughed at. And, 
in fact, what I wish to do here is openly, though briefly, 
to laugh at it, and then to state with equal brevity why 
I laugh. And my explanation tendered, I want to ask 
a question. 

Let me say then, that I have been carefully through 
two of Perosi’s scores, and casually through a third ; 
and that after the third my patience gave way, and I 
pursued my researches no further. I have considered 
carefully the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus” and the ‘‘ Transfigur- 
ation of Christ ;”’ the third, which I ran through hastily, 
before throwing the volume into the waste-paper 
basket, was the ‘‘ Passion of Christ ;” and as for the 
rest which I have not troubled to ask for, is not their 
name legion? Perosi, we are told, is industrious and 
a rapid worker. A rapid worker he certainly is. Now, 
not having heard any of Perosi’s oratorios, I first read 
a criticism of them in the current number of the new 
musical quarterly the ‘‘ Chord ” (this in common justice I 
must own, for the article showed'me several ‘things 
which I might have missed in playing the music). The 


“*Chord” writer indicates one very remarkable thing. 
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Perosi tells his story always in the traditional way, by 
means of a Narrator ; and itis pointed out that Perosi’s 
Narrator must have been very short of breath, since he 
is rarely given more than a few bars to sing at once. 
Then the orchestra takes up the theme—or passage 
that does duty for a theme — for a few bars, 
and the Narrator, having recovered breath, pur- 
sues the broken tenor of his way. Thus, in the 
‘*Raising of Lazarus,” after 15 bars of orchestral 
introduction, the Narrator sings two and a half bars : 
‘*Erat autem quidam languens ;” then the orchestra 
has g bars; then the Narrator has 13 bars, and the 
orchestra 4; then the Narrator has 6 and the orchestra 
2; then the Narrator has 6 and the orchestra 8; then 
the Narrator has 7 and the orchestra about 200 (the 
Sickness of Lazarus). Shortly afterwards we find this 
arrangement: Narrator 3, orchestra 7, Servant 1, 
orchestra 1, Servant 1, orchestra 3, Servant 11, 
orchestra 4, Narrator 4, orchestra 8, Narrator 2, 
orchestra 14. Now this must be highly exasperating 
in performance ; but it has another significance: it 
shows how entirely Perosi’s music is made up of 
scraps. Little phrase is thrown on little phrase 
without connexion or any relevance; there is no 
steady onward movement, and certainly not the 
faintest indication of genuine development. There is 
a further point to be noticed. All the music is the 
same: it is as homogeneous as such a compound 
of irrelevant meaningless scraps could possibly be. 
No matter who is singing, the same dull recitative is 
given to the voice, the same childish progressions of 
harmony to the orchestra. Only once or twice does 
Perosi attempt a melody, and then it is the commonest 
kind of Italian operatic melody, and it generally breaks 
down hopelessly after a few bars. The music given, 
for example, to ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life” 
—which surely affords a chance if ever composer had 
a chance yet—is merest commonplace: one would 
think that any notes had been set down that happened 
to fit with the particular harmonic inanity Perosi had 
chosen to give to the orchestra at the moment. One 
cannot say that the technique is bad: the simple truth 
is that there is absolutely no technique or sign of the 
beginnings of a technique. Nor is there any sign of 
an idea—dramatic or other—struggling to get itself 
expressed in spite of the lack of technique. As 
for the scoring, I have not seen the full scores 
myself, but the indications given in the piano 
score are distinctly discouraging, and those in whom I 
am able to trust for an opinion on such matters say the 
scoring is as poor as the music. Indeed, when you 
think of it, how can such poor music be scored so as to 
sound well? Sometimes I say that Berlioz covered his 
poverty of invention by putting wonderful orchestral 
effects into his music; but Berlioz is to Perosi as a 
Vanderbilt to a gutter boy or a musical critic : what is 
in him mere poverty would be in Perosi startlingly great 
riches. So I throw away Perosi’s pianoforte scores, 
and worry no longer about them, but join heartily in 
Germany’s laughter. Compared with ‘‘ The Raising of 
Lazarus” Siegfried Wagner’s ‘‘ Barenhauter” is a 
masterpiece. A critic has wasted enough time when he 
has gone through Perosi at the piano, without troubling 
to criticise details which are not in the music for any 
good reason whatever, but simply by accident, the acci- 
dent of a bungler. 

The question I wish to ask is this: How came Mr. 
Robert Newman, with so genuine and gifted a musician 
as Mr. Henry Wood at his elbow, to give up a great 
portion of three concerts to this balderdash? Surely, 
even if a composer should have a hearing merely 
because he has been successful in Italy, that home of 
the decaying Latin race, one specimen would have 
taught the English people to avoid him. I gather that 
the English people seem fairly determined to avoid him, 
and I cannot blame them. The whole Perosi boom 
has been much too artificial. If a single critic of 
reputation came forward and put his name after an 
article in praise of Perosi or any one of his oratorios, 
one would feel compelled to pick up the dull, tiresome 
scores again to look for something one had missed. 
Bat’ alds!'there is no one willing to do it—no one 
willing to defend his dreary wastes of recitative, his 
fatuous harmonies, his bald and feeble attempts at 
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choral writing, his absurd, barren, meaningless varia- 
tions on chorales. 

Space must be found for a few lines on two recent 
concerts. About the Curtius entertainment in Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday much cannot be said. It may have 
been that I was not in a properly receptive mood ; but 
Mottl never pleased me less. He forced everything, 
throwing the most lurid colours on the most peaceful 
passages, till one grew uncomfortable and _ restless 
under his violence. Even the Fire-music hardly came 
off : it reminded one of a piano-player who flogs and 
batters his instrument until it grows sulky and ceases 
to roll out resonant tones. The “ Parsifal” I did not 
wait for. In Wotan’s Farewell Mr. van Rooy was 
noble ; his magnificegt voice made its full effect ; and 
the effect was not marred by his tendency towards over- 
theatricalism. But in the two songs of Wolfram from 
‘*Tannhauser” he simply became tedious. His is the 
wrong personality for Wolfram, and his personality shows 
through his voice too plainly. As for Mr. Bispham’s 
concert, it was very prettily arranged, and the programme 
was well printed. But I desire to point out that the 
figure on the front is not intended for a portrait of Mr. 
Bispham. And I desire also to express a hope that 
Mr. Bispham may never again sing the whole of 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Maid of the Mill” cycle. Even under his 
artistic handling it becomes monotonous; different 
voices are needed for the different characters to make 
the thing tolerable. There is no reason for doing the 
whole at one time ; the story is simply monstrous in its 
silliness ; and any one of the songs sounds quite well 
with the tedious context shorn away. After the ‘‘Maid 
of the Mill” we had Liza Lehmann’s “ In a Persian 
Garden,” Miss Esther Palliser, Madame Marian 
McKenzie and Mr. Gregory Hast joining Mr. Bispham 
in that harmlessly pretty piece of music. What J 
heard of it was very well sung, Miss Palliser especially 
distinguishing herself; but a critic cannot waste half 
an afternoon in listening to music of the class which, 
though excellent in its way, when heard once is heard 
for all. Mr. Bispham’s ‘‘ Request ” concert comes off 
in St. James’s Hall this afternoon. j. F. R. 


FINANCE. 


dad being precisely dull all departments of 

the Stock Exchange have been a little ‘‘ off” 
during the week, mainly on account of the uneasy feeling 
with regard to the relations between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal. The depression in the Kaffir Market has 
been the prevailing influence and has reacted to some 
extent on all other departments. Apart from this one 
symptom of weakness there are really no other reasons 
why there should be any uneasiness in the Stock Markets. 
The political horizon is quite serene. The Anglo-French 
and the Anglo-Russian agreements have cleared the air 
to a remarkable degree. Events in Samoa are not likely 
to lead to any consequences of importance and even in 
the Philippines—difficult as the task is which the 
Americans have undertaken—there is no reason to 
doubt that before long the insurgent movement will be 
quelled. The approach of the Peace Conference and 
the Paris Exhibition next year are both reasons why 
the general political situation should be looked upon 
with equanimity ; and since there are no unfavourable 
influences to be anticipated from the monetary position 
for the next two or three months and trade continues 
to be extremely active, the position should shortly 
improve. Even so far as regards the Transvaal, 
although it is as yet impossible to foresee what the end 
may be to the present discontents, there is every reason 
to believe that events are tending rapidly towards a 
change in the position which will benefit alike the 
Outlanders and the mining industry. 


Thursday’s Bank return contributed to some harden- 
ing of rates in the Money Market, for owing to an efflux 
of cash to Scotland, larger than usual at this periodiof 
the year, the reserve has been appreciably weakened, 
and, contrary to expectation, there was no influx of gold 
on balance from abroad. The reserve has .actually 
decreased by £1, 309,330, and the proportion of reserve 
to liabilities has fallen 1} per cent. to 383 per cent. The 
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note circulation has increased by nearly half a million, 
on balance some £174,000 was taken from the Bank for 
abroad, and the home circulation has absorbed nearly 
£680,000. Public deposits have fallen £1,166,105, 
however, indicating that the Money Market has been 
supplied with funds from this source, and as the India 
Council has been lending freely all the week the effect of 
the unfavourable change in the Bank position has not 
been very marked. Call money was abundant on 
Thursday at 1} per cent. and the three months’ dis- 
count rate was fairly easy at 2} per cent. Paris has 
been taking a good deal of gold lately, and the activity 
of trade in Great Britain causes the demand for money 
to be strong, but these factors merely cause firmness 
and contribute to the realisation of our forecast that 
the present year is not at any time likely to see very 
cheap money. The foreign exchanges have been some- 
what unsettled during the week, owing to the un- 
certainty with regard to the operation of transferring 
the Philippine indemnity from the United States to 
Spain, but no great disturbance is likely to result, thanks 
to the precautions which have been taken. 


Little interest is at present taken in the position of 
Home Rails, but in one case at least an important 
movement, though in the wrong direction for the 
‘* bull,” is likely to ensue. Late last year Metropolitan 
District Stock began to rise from about 26 or 27, on 
rumours of an arrangement between the Great Western 
and South-Eastern Railways to take over the District 
Railway, which has for a long time been in a hopelessly 
unprofitable position. On the strength of the negotia- 
tions, which were known to be proceeding favourably, 
the price of District Ordinary stock rose at one 
time this year as high as 42}. Recently how- 
ever there has been a reaction in the price of the 
Ordinary stock, which now stands at 37, and during 
the week a rumour has been abroad that the negotia- 
tions have come to an end without any satisfactory 
conclusion being reached. We _ understand that 
whether this is actually the case or not it is certain 
that the prospects of the original scheme being 
carried through are now very remote, the principal 
obstacle to the successful termination of the negotia- 
tions being the belief which has gradually gained 
ground that Parliament will never sanction any 
scheme whereby a purely London railway would 
be placed under the sole control of one or several 
of the great trunk lines of the kingdom. The Great 
Western and the South-Eastern wish to obtain control 
of the District Railway for their own purposes, of course, 
that is to say, in order that the former company with its 
ally, the Great Central, may have direct access across 
London to the districts south of the Thames. There is 
little doubt thatthe Preference shareholders of the District 
Company, as well as Parliament and the London County 
Council, would strenuously oppose the proposal to divert 
the District Railway fromits proper function of conveying 
purely London traffic in order to give facilities to two 
other companies for their through traffic. The Prefer- 
ence shareholders, moreover, have little to look for 
from the scheme of the Great Western and the South- 
Eastern Companies, so far as it is known, for the 3 per 
cent. guarantee which is proposed for the Preference 
stock would not justify the price at which that stock 
now stands. It is these reasons which have led to the 
virtual abandonment of the proposal to take over the 
District, and although it is possible that other proposals 
for putting the company on its legs again may be 
brought forward, we anticipate that a great part if not 
all of the improvement in District Ordinary stock 
which has been gained during the past four or five 
months will speedily be lost. 


Home railway traffics although they are not yet 
increasing at the same rate as before the holidays 
have again resumed their upward course. The Great 
Western now heads the list with the largest aggregate 
increase for the present year. Last week the increase 
was £ 26,720, making a total for the seventeen weeks of 
4209,440. As the total decrease in receipts for the 
whole of 1898 was only £164,400, the loss due to the 
South Wales coal strike has now therefore been more 
than wiped out and a restoration of the Great Western 
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dividend to its former level is assured. Since the 
termination of the coal strike Great Western stock 
has risen from about 165 to 174. The highest price 
reached during the last two years was 179} and with 
the favourable traffic returns there should soon be a 
rise to this former high-water mark. Brighton ‘‘A” and 
Midland and Great Northern Deferred stocks are also 
good purchases, whilst Dover ‘‘ A” offers a favourable 
opportunity to investors who look a long time ahead. 
The cessation of the cut-throat competition between 
the South-Eastern and Chatham lines for the cross- 
Channel traffic must result in considerably increased 
profits to both companies and the near approach of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 will bring to the South- 
Eastern an enormous increase of traffic. The pro- 
sperity of the country, moreover, when the holiday 
season begins, should lead to a considerable increase 
in the number of visitors to the Continent, so that the 
outlook for all the companies engaged in the cross- 
Channel traffic is extremely favourable. 


The American Market has continued to be extremely 
irregular, confidence alternating with depression from day 
to day. Operators in New York are undoubtedly nervous, 
for the great activity last year in American stocks and 
shares has brought about a position of inflation which 
is very well so long as favourable conditions endure, 
but which must collapse speedily if any untoward 
events should happen. The consideration which is 
weighing most on Wall Street operations is the fact 
that this year the balance of trade in America is likely 
to be distinctly reversed. Europe usually has to send 
to America large sums of money to pay for the excess 
of exports over imports, but the position is this year 
changed, and it is even thought probable in some 
quarters that the United States will have to send gold 
to Europe. The enormous exports of American 
securities sold from Great Britain and Germany, the 
payment of the Philippine indemnity, the decrease of 
exports and the increase of imports, and even the 
exodus of Americans to Europe, caused partly by the 
low steamship rates and partly also no doubt because 
last year on account of the war many Americans missed 
their annual trip to Europe, have all contributed 
to a change in the normal condition of the American 
Money Market. Any gold exports from America will 
undoubtedly cause a sharp reaction, and although, 
as we have previously pointed out, a continuance of the 
prosperous conditions of trade and industry in the 
United States may stave off and even altogether prevent 
a slump in the American market, the wisest course for 
English investors to pursue will be to leave the 
American stocks severely alone for the present. The 
Americans are loaded up with their own securities and 
until there is a decided fall in values they are likely to 
remain so. Canadian Pacifics have been a strong 
feature during the week, for conditions in Canada are 
very much more favourable than in the United States. 
An increase in the Canadian Pacific dividend is prophe- 
sied and the shares are now very close upon par, the 
price which some time ago we predicted they would 
reach. 


The trust formation mania which has afflicted the 
United States in recent months has not, for the most 
part, much direct interest for us. There are conspi- 
cuous exceptions—the copper concern is one of them. 
In the rebound which must come soon or late, however, 
Europe will suffer indirectly and a few figures showing 
the growth of the movement may not be uninteresting. 
Last year the capitalisation of all the companies coming 
rightly under the designation of ‘‘ combines” which 
were incorporated in America was $1,000,000,000. It 
was only in the later months that the mania developed 
strongly. It has been gathering force every day since. 


For the first two months the industrial formations 


valued $1,100,000,000 and for March as much as 
$1,500,000,000. The movement has slackened off since 
March for the reason that there are few industries re- 
maining to be combinéd ; but it is still progressing at 
as great a rate as in January. The Amalgamated 
Copper Company would have been the largest had the 


$400,000, 000 of capital of which, we were told proved to _ ment: ad, 
‘been discounted in advance and the realisations which 


be accurate. As it is, there are several larger as to 
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capitalisation, notably the Federal Steel Company which. 


is now paying dividends on $200,000,000. Should the 
copper company be enlarged by the absorption of other 
mines, as contemplated, it will take first place unless 
in the meantime we have the promised fusion of the 
Federal Steel, the American Steel and Wire, the 
American Tinplate, the Carnegie and other companies 
with the stupendous capital of $800,000,000. 


There is no doubt that the position of affairs with 
regard to the Transvaal is rapidly reaching a critical 
point and the Kaffir Market has in consequence had a 
very bad attack of nerves during the week. It is only 
slowly that the inner significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement that he has notified to the Transvaal the 
opinion of the Government that the dynamite con- 
cession was a breach of the Convention has dawned 
upon the market. But now that it is realised the 
Stock Exchange has gone to the other extreme. 
When things are good the market always believes 
that they are very good and when they are bad 
it is with equal certainty assumed that they are the 
worst possible. Hence rumours soon began to circu- 
late that an ultimatum had been despatched from 
the Colonial Office to Mr. Kruger and that we were 
on the eve of war with the Transvaal, with the effect 
that the depression which had prevailed all the week 
culminated on Thursday in a severe set back in prices, 
due no doubt to large realisations on the part 
of weak holders and also, it is stated, to the closing 
of a large account opened by a big Liverpool 
speculator. We cannot see, however, that there is any 
reason for the great alarm which has prevailed in the 
South African Market. No doubt it is well at the pre- 
sent time to be cautious, but from this to throwing 
large amounts of stock on a weak market is an injudi- 
cious step. Strong holders of Transvaal gold-mining 
shares are not disposed to throw away their securi- 


ties in this fashion, and it is only the weak specu-. 


lators who are frightened into a proceeding which 
can only result in inevitable loss to themselves. 


There is certainly one favourable aspect in which 


the position of affairs can be regarded. A conflict at 
the present time between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal can only terminate in one way—that is, in 
a victory for this country and for the Outlanders. We 
do not believe that matters are likely to be pushed to 
this extremity, for it is to be remembered that the Trans- 
vaal Executive is now wholly isolated. The fact that the 
Outlanders’ petition has been received and is being con- 
sidered by the Colonial Office, and that the Home Govern- 
ment has declared the dynamite concession to be a breach 
of the Convention, proves sufficiently that the Home 
Government has made up its mind to interfere actively 
in the matter, and in view of President Kruger’s 
isolation it is inconceivable that he will not now give 
way. If he does not, and war were to seem possible, 
it will certainly not be in the immediate future, and 
it is impossible to believe that with time to think over 
it the Boers would resort to this last means of preserv- 
ing a corrupt and obstinate oligarchy. Even in case 
of war, although the machinery of some of the pro- 
ducing mines might be injured and there would 
be a temporary cessation of operations, the mines them- 
selves would remain, an ! the second row of deep levels, 
for instance, which have not yet started operations and 
have therefore no machinery to injure, would not lose 
one jot of their value. The outlook for the mining 
industry is therefore not u:ifavourable whatever may be 
the outcome of the prese t tension. Sooner or later 
political and industrial concessions must now be made, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, by the Transvaal 
Government. The value of the mines must in that 
case be increased and with that certainty ahead it is 
folly to throw away Transva.l gold shares. 


Mr. Rhodes’ speech to the shareholders of the 
British South Africa Company on Tuesday last was 


followed, as is not unusually ihe case, by a reaction in | 
the price of the shares, which hve now lost almost the — 


whole of their recent advance. The favourable state- 
ts Mr. Rhodes was able to make had, of course, 
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followed upon the confirmation of the various rumours 
and statements which had preceded the meeting 
necessarily depressed the price. Our statement last 
week that Mr. Rhodes would be able to announce that 
he had obtained a large sum of money for the con- 
clusion of the railway to Tanganyika from certain 
big South African financial houses was confirmed by 
his speech, although the amount he has obtained does 
mot seem to be the whole amount that will be necessary 
for the completion of the railway. At the same time 
the fact that these prominent capitalists have been 
willing to guarantee so large a sum as has actually 
been promised shows that these gentlemen, who are 
necessarily in a position to know, have very con- 
siderable confidence in the future of Rhodesia. Events 
have quite justified our earlier advice not to purchase 
Rhodesian shares at inflated and unjustifiable values, but 
this confidence of well-informed capitalists in Rhodesian 
prospects is a sign it would be unwise to disregard. 


The copper combination has at last taken to itself 
substance and a name. The Amalgamated Copper 
Company of New Jersey has been formed with a capital 
of $75,000,000 and with Mr. Marcus Daly of the 
Anaconda as president and Messrs. Rogers of the 
Standard Oil Company and W. J. Rockefeller and 
Robert Bacon, of Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co., as 
directors. The shares of the company, it is said, are 
already being dealt in at 50 per cent. premium in New 
York. Nevertheless in spite of the formation of the com- 
pany the movement in copper has undoubtedly halted 
for the moment, and even on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic warnings are beginning to be circulated with regard 
to future events. It is not as yet by any means clear 
that the combination will so far control the American 
output as to be able to maintain the price of copper at 
the level necessary in order to secure the enormous 
profits which the company expects to obtain, and the 
outlook at present is that the mines not included in 
the combination are most likely to receive all the 
benefit. It has been commented upon that the prospectus 
of the company contains no reference to the acquisition 
of the Utah Consolidated and Boston mines. This is 
probably because neither of these mines is as yet pro- 
ducing any copper and therefore does not for the 
moment enter into the calculations of Messrs. Rocke- 
feller and Company; but our information is to the 
effect that the Standard Oil Trust has quite certainly 
purchased a very considerable interest in the Utah 
Consolidated Company, and there need therefore as 
yet be no disappointment amongst those who have 
bought the shares at inflated prices under the im- 
pression that the American capitalists had convinced 
themselves of their value. Anacondas, in spite of 
the inclusion of the company in the combine, have 
not yet been able to touch 15, but Rio Tintos, which 
are out of it, are close upon 50, ex the dividend 
recently declared. 


The statistical position of both copper and tin remains 
very weak and shows no particular signs of improvement 
just yet. Copper supplies are 26,529 tons against 
26 640 tons in the middle of April and 28,497 tons at 
the end of March. Supplies reached 16,105 tons, a 
decrease of 5,120 tons, while deliveries were 18,073 
tons, an increase of 1,020 tons. America accounts for 
2,260 tons out of the decrease under the former head, 
imports from that country being 9,204 tons against 
11,463 tons in March. Miscellaneous sources of supply 
are responsible for the rest. only 1,165 tons having been 
received in England and France from countries other 
than the States, Spain and Portugal, Chili and Australia. 
The explanation is that loose supplies existing up and 
down the earth have pretty well all been raked together. 
It is probable that the explanation of the diminished 
receipts from America is found in the holding back 
of supplies in the interests of the market and 
in the lifting of stocks by the American specu- 
lators who have obtained something like a corner 
in our existing supplies. Tin is a more restricted 
market than copper, and for that reason we have heard 
less of it during the last week or two. It is interesting 
all the same. The price this week has touched £120 
per ton, being the highest for eleven years. The visible 
supply of this metal is 19,870 tons, or 1,000 tons less 
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than at the end of March, and no better than at the end 
of last year. New supplies to hand last month were 
4,339 tons, or 1,240 tons under the March figure, while 
deliveries were 5,358 tons, an increase of 680 tons. 
London takings are lower by 10 per cent. : American 
takings were estimated at the same total as in March ; 
while Continental takings rose by 50 per cent. This 
seems to indicate an attempt on the part of the Dutch 
to secure a better hold for themselves on the market. 
Meanwhile, actual consumption keeps small, and the 
game resolves itself into a struggle among the specu- 
lators over the manipulation of stocks. 


From the early days when the history of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was for all practical purposes 
the history of British Life Assurance, the reports of the 
Society have always been of more than usual interest. 
Even in these prosaic times association may fitly count 
for much, and when an office with an honourable past 
maintains its reputation as compared with the best of 
its competitors, it is permissible in recounting its present 
merits, to remember also the value of its work in 
practically founding the whole science of Life As- 
surance. One trace of its early origin still remains, 
probably to disappear at the end of the present 
year. Its valuations are formally made by the 
Northampton Table, which is well known not to 
afford reliable data for the purpose. We believe 
there has been some legal difficulty in the way of 
abandoning the Northampton Table, but that this no 
longer exists. A valuation was however made some 
time ago on the basis of the healthy males table and 
showed that the financial condition of the Society was 
abundantly strong when estimated on a modern basis. 
The nature of its valuation basis however prevents the 
comparison of its annual accounts with the valuation 
returns being made in the ordinary way, and conse- 
quently it is more than usually necessary to wait for 
the valuation returns before expressing a detailed 
opinion on the Society’s progress. Certain facts how- 
ever stand out quite clearly, and prominent among 
them is the extremely low expenditure at which the 
Society works. It amounts to only 6? per cent. of the 
premium income, as compared with an average expen- 
diture of 15 per cent. of the premiums by British offices 
in general. 


The Scottish Union and National experienced a very 
heavy loss ratio from their fire business during 1898. 
No less than 63} per cent. of the premium income was 
absorbed in paying the claims. We have to go back 
to 1889 to find so bad a record. In that year the claims 
came to 64 per cent. of the premiums and the expenses 
to less than 29 per cent., the two items together taking” 
92} per cent. of the premium income. In 1898 the ex- 
penses were heavier than in any year during the past ten, 
so that the experience from claims and expenses which 
together came to 98 per cent. of the premiums is the 
worst in the company’s record for the past ten years. 
The usual rate of dividend, amounting to 17} per cent., 
has however been paid, with the result that the Fire 
funds have been decreased by nearly 45,000, but as the 
volume of business indicated by the premium income 
has decreased something like 3 per cent., the funds in 
proportion to premiums are rather larger than the pre- 
vious year, and are equivalent to rt in hand for 
every £I00 received in premiums. In the Life depart- 
ment the record of new business falls a good way short. 
of recent years, for although the net new sums assured 
are £ 10,ccomore than in 1897, we have to go back to 1891 
to find any other yearin which so small an amount of new 
business was written. This would not be amatterofmuch 
importance if it were accompanied by a decrease in the 
expenses, but as a matter of fact the expense ratio, 
which is 13} per cent. of the premiums, is higher than 
in any account for the past six years. The expendi- 
ture is equivalent to 85 per cent. of the new premiums 
and 85 per cent. of renewals. The shareholders 
receive 10 per cent. of the surplus from participating 
assurances and the whole of the profit on non-partici- 
pating policies, making the total expenditure rather 
heavy. Even after paying all this there is however a 
good margin between the expenditure provided for and 
the expenditure incurred. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGAR-CANE CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

35 Devonshire Road, Chiswick, W., 2 May, 1899. 

Si1r,—Please allow me to second Mr. Reid’s sug- 
gestion in the Sarurpay Review of 29 April to 
establish an agricultural bank in India. Such an in- 
stitution is very desirable, both in the interests of the 
raiyat and the rulers of the land. 

It will enable the raiyat to live without fear and 
shame, while his crops are growing, when the six per 
cent. interest per annum will not come as a hardship. 
At present he pays twice as much for less than half the 
period. Such a bounty, for the ‘‘raiyat” will look 
upon it as such, and not as a mere business transaction, 
will sink deep the foundations of the beneficence of 
British rule, right to the hearts of the Indian peoples. 
At present, I am afraid, the Sircar is, to them, the 
master that wants his dues and will have them. 

It is true that life and property are more secure now 
than they ever were under former rulers. But that is 
only ancient history and the raiyat is not an antiquarian. 
His ideas are circumscribed within a radius, of which the 
nearest village court is a centre. Even much of this 
limited circle is to him unexplored ground. And his 
own dead ancestors do not come to tell him how they 
were plundered and murdered in the olden days, and the 
living witnesses kept aloof such information from the 
ears of their immediate descendants, as a disgrace, as a 
deed of shame, not fit to be perpetuated, but to be care- 
fully excluded from the family traditions and the coming 
generations. But generally speaking the Indians have 
not short memories. Two or three generations live to- 
gether underthe same roof. And when next the manager- 
son is dressing to go to the bank to get his advances 
at six per cent., the old father and mother will tell 
the young wife, and their younger sons and the younger 
sons’ wives, how when they themselves, the old man and 
his wife, managed the homestead, the old man, after his 
bad year, had to go to the Sowcars, uncertain and 
dejected, whether he should be able to raise forty rupees 
for three months on the security of his standings for 
fifty rupees, and how after a deal of haggling and suppli- 
cating, the Sowcar only advanced him thirty rupees for 
a bond of fifty rupees. ‘‘ God bless the Sircar that has 
established this new bank !” And blessings do not come 
glib from the mouth of the old grandfather, and there 
is the third generation to hear him too, who will repeat 
the story to his own third generation, when he has to 
go a-borrowing to the English bank. 

Do these things count for nothing, to an alien 
Government ? 

People here may think that the Indian Government 
has tried to contend with the ravages of famine, to put 
down plague, and the people have only grumbled for 
gratitude. But it is nothing new in India to feed the 
starving, the wanderer and the homeless. It is a matter 
of daily occurrence. Every beggar that knocks at the 
door gets his handful of rice and there are chowltries 
all over the land where the wandering wayfarer is fed 
gratis, free to come and free to go at his own sweet 
will. Such deeds command no special gratitude. 
Besides, in famine, the relief was generally given in 
camps, which smack of the jail. The segregation of 
plague cases violated the most cherished ideals of the 
casteman’s home. One fire puts out another. The 
removal from home was a real, tangible quantity and 
like the difference between the new English banks’ six 
per cent. per annum and the Sowcars’ six or ten per 
quarter, is comprehended of by the meanest intellect ; 
the ‘‘raiyat’s” mental capacity is not of a high order 
but he is tenacious of his ideas. 

The appreciation of the benefits of segregation and 
science, like the Government policy to catch their 
affections (even should the Government be moved to 
establish the bank from motives of selfish policy 
alone), is too deep for such intellects and is not 
likely to receive any comments on that _ score. 


Only the good will be remembered and thankfully. 
The bank or the. Government can borrow here at three 
per cent. and the difference betwéen the sterlitig three 
per cent. and the silver six will amply meet any further 
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depreciation in silver and provide for the salaries 
of management. The machinery is ready to hand in 
the Indian revenue and village system and will entail 
but very little further cost. The village headman 
generally knows exactly the pecuniary circumstances of 
the “‘ raiyats”’ in his circle, and where he has no definite 
information, his friends will furnish it to him. The 
headman’s office is honorary, but it is practically 
hereditary too, and he is not likely to humbug the 
Government, for that would mean dismissal, which in 
his eyes is even a greater punishment than the loss of 
all his other worldly possessions, his lands and his cattle. 
So, there ought to be little or no difficulty about the 
repayment of the loans. 
I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 
C. N. SaLpanua. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


S. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, E.C. 

Sir,—There are, no doubt, many Oxford men who 
will share your sense of disappointment at the selection 
of Sir W. Anson as the representative of the University. 
None will deny that he possesses high qualities ; but he 
enters Parliament late and that he will have a great 
parliamentary career is more than can fairly be expected. 
It would not have been difficult to find among the young 
graduates a man capable of sustaining the best tradi- 
tions of University representation. Two names at 
once occur to one. In Lord Percy and Lord Hugh 
Cecil we have men of high university distinction: men 
who are—as it is believed—far more than “ political” 
churchmen, and who, because they are young and 
religious, may be expected to be in earnest about those. 
social measures, alike just and necessary, which many of 
us eagerly look for, but which it is vain to expect from the 
party of Sir H. Fowler and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
It is to be hoped that when the next vacancy occurs, 
Oxford, which once chose Mr. Gladstone as the hope 
of the ‘‘ stern and unbending Tories,” may again look 
to one of her younger sons. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. R. GAMBLE. 


|We agree.—En. S. R.| 


SHIPOWNERS’ RESPONSIBILITY. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REvIEw. 
Dublin, 3 May, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—In your issue of 15 April you have 2 
note suggesting that very frequently in the case of the 
loss of vessels at sea it is really the owners who are 
most at fault on account of their requirements from. 
their men, and you further suggest that it might be 
possible to levy a fine on shipowners proportionate to 
the tonnage should it appear that there was reckless 
navigation. It would appear to me that the simple 
remedy is to treat these accidents on sea as we do those 
on land. In the case of a railway company the pro- 
prietors are liable to any pecuniary damages for any 
loss attendant on the negligence or misjudgment of 
their employees. Why should not the same liability 
attach to the shipowners ? 

In many cases which I can recollect there would be 
ample evidence to convict the employee of negligence 
sufficient to render his owners liable. The payment of 
damages would soon compel a less reckless method of 
sailing.—Yours truly, W. F. W. 


SNIPPET LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Dublin, 30 April, 1899. 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Edwards’ letter in your last 
issue with much sympathy. 

Let me recommend him to read Thomas 4 Kempis 
as well as Mr. John Morley: I am sure that he will 
find much in the ‘‘ Imitation” that will comfort and 


assist him. It is one of the best hundred in Sir Johr 
Lubbock’s list, now so universally approved. 
‘te -° Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
T. J. Hunt 
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REVIEWS. 
THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


‘England in the Age of Wycliffe.” By George 
Macaulay Trevelyan. London: Longmans. 1899. 
6 lke fourteenth century is the key to the history of 
the Reformation in Europe generally and pre- 
eminently in England. The vast fabric of Medizval 
Christendom both ecclesiastical and civil began mani- 
festly to break up. Beneath the political movements 
proceeded profound and far-reaching changes of thought 
and condition. The first hastened, moulded and 
expressed the last, and were themselves in turn 
influenced. It was an age of unexampled confusion 
and misery in every country in Europe. Italy deserted 
by both its traditional rulers fell a prey to intestine 
conflicts of the fiercest and most obdurate character. 
The death of Henry of Luxemburg marks the extinction 
of the true Imperial ideal. Alike in the charm of his 
personality and the pathos of his untimely death that luck- 
less prince illustrates the character of the crisis in which 
he perished. The Medieval Empire was a fair dream 
at best, and the waking of the dreamers was cruel. 
The Papacy had a still ignobler fate. The long resi- 
dence at Avignon was literally a degrading ‘‘ captivity.” 
From first to last the French control was fruitful of 
scandal and mischief. The dissolution of the Templars 
in 1311 which has been called by a very high authority 
‘*the blackest crime of the Middle Ages” inaugurated 
‘a period of continuous and increasing calamity. The 
authority of the Pontiff, weakened by exile and gravely 
compromised by political servitude to France, was still 
more seriously injured by the conflict with Lewis of 
Bavaria, and the schism which followed in 1378. The 
first brought into prominence the profound dissatis- 
faction which had been provoked in the more 
spiritual sections of the Church by the cynical 
turpitude of the Pontifical Court and the evi- 
dent worldliness of the Papal policy. The last 
destroyed the prestige of the Papacy, and affirmed in a 
way intelligible to the simplest the drastic conclusions 
which Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun had 
drawn from the premisses of history, reason, and the 
Scriptures. The long war between England and France 
not only inflicted infinite loss and suffering on both 
kingdoms but also stimulated and brought to a head 
the long-standing dissatisfaction which in the former 
country had been provoked by the financial oppression 
of the Popes, then necessarily regarded as the political 
allies of the national enemy. Over all this confusion 
passed the portentous and unexampled disaster of the 
Black Death. A third, perhaps a half of the population 
was swept away: the system of medizval society was 
dislocated : and the economic revolution which carried 
to its end the rigid feudalism of medizval Europe was 
violently precipitated. War, famine, and pestilence 
brought in their train alike in France and in England 
the more terrible scourge of the peasant risings. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s fascinating monograph describes 
with great learning and rare insight the state of 
England in the last half of the fourteenth century. 
We welcome his book not only as a valuable addition 
to the literature which treats of that critical epoch of 
European history, but also as a first instalment of what 
promises to be a literary career of no ordinary 
character. The author combines the severely scientific 
methods of modern historical research with the charm 
of a style at once easy, lucid, and picturesque. It is 
evident that Mr. Trevelyan will do honour to a name 
already honourably known in the world of letters. 

The transition from ecclesiastics to laymen in the 
civil service of the Crown was neither easy nor un- 
chequered. The new officials were hampered by lack 
of experience and information, and their predecessors 
in office gave them little assistance. The Budget of 
1371-2 was framed on the basis of the assumption that 
there were 40,000 parishes in England, whereas there 
were but 9,000, a fact which the outgoing Ministers, 
themselves Bishops, must have known. But medizval 
figures are wonderful. Archbishop FitzRalph stated 
the students at Oxford to have numbered 30,000, 
though it is demonstrable that the medizval) city could 
not have accommodated more than one-tenth of that 
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number. Wycliffe, himself a resident in Oxford and a 
man of affairs, doubles the Archbishop’s impossible 
figure! It would seem that statistics expanded with 
the requirements of argument, and had no recog- 
nised relation to fact. However the practical incon- 
venience of managing finance on this basis was soon 
brought home to the Ministers by the necessity of 
hurriedly raising the average quota of the villages from 
22s. 3d. to 116s. Lay administration moreover was 
seriously compromised by the unscrupulous character 
of ‘the Duke,” John of Gaunt, whose intrigues and 
character are very carefully discussed by Mr. Trevelyan. 

Perhaps the most disappointing part of this book is 
that which deals with the personality.of John Wycliffe 
himself. We admit the singular difficulty of painting a 
good portrait of one who combined so many different 
characters, and in the tragi-comedy of his time played 
so many parts. At bottom always the schoolman, 
pushing his arbitrary premisses to their extremest con- 
clusions after the reckless fashion of schoolmen, he 
added the character of a political demagogue. When, 
leaving his scholastic jargon, he spoke his mother 
tongue, he revealed to the full his fatal lucidity: but in 
passing from the lecture-hall to the parish pulpit, from 
the Latin thesis to the English tract, he did not discard 
the license of theory, and the unreflecting ardour of 
merely academic debate. It seems clear that he dis- 
approved of the violent practical applications which 
some of his ignorant admirers were disposed to give to 
his famous theory of ‘‘ dominion,” but he can hardly be 
exonerated from a share of responsibility for the mis- 
chiefs which flowed however indirectly from his own 
teaching. When the great peasant rising took place 
Wycliffe, while protesting against the communistic 
views of the leaders, courageously confessed his own 
sympathy with the principal demands of the rebels. 

The story of the rising is admirably told, and it is of 
thrilling interest. The organisation of the peasants, 
their introduction into London by the treachery of an 
alderman, the outrages in the city culminating in the 
sack of the Savoy and the murder of the Archbishop, 
the memorable scene at Smithfield when the boy-King 
averted a general massacre by “‘ an act of sober courage 
which in spite of all the follies of his manhood, half 
redeems his memory,” the final collapse of the rebellion 
and the miserable fate of the deluded peasants—all are 
narrated with a fulness of detail and a vivacity of 
description which leave nothing to be desired. Mr. 
Trevelyan points out the absence from the English 
rising of that appalling bloodthirstiness which marked 
the Jacquerie in France. 

‘*The difference corresponds to a difference in the 
circumstances that gave rise to the two outbreaks. 
The French peasantry found their miserable condition 
made still more unendurable by the war: they were 
made to live the life of beasts, and, like beasts, they 
turned to bay. The lot of the English peasant, on the 
other hand, was improving under the influence of 
economic and social change. It was only the friction 
caused by that process, the disappointment that it did 
not go on still faster, the aggravation caused by the 
attempts of the upper classes to delay it, that caused 
the rebellion.” 

The peasants freely murdered unpopular individuals, 
and made a point of destroying persons connected with 
John of Gaunt. They killed judges and lawyers on the 
general principle that law was hostile to their interests, 
and they paid off long accumulations of grievances by 
beheading the Archbishop, but they exhibited no signs 
of class hatred, such as gave peculiar horror to the 
French risings. 

The concluding chapter on the later history of the 
Lollards successfully disproves the popular notion that 
Lollardry had died out before the Reformation under 
Henry VIII. began. A glance at the excellent map 
which illustrates the argument indicates the suggestive 
fact that the strongholds of the later movement were 
precisely coextensive with the spread of the earlier. In 
the fourteenth century and in the sixteenth the strength 
of Reform lay in the South and East, while the North 
and West were rigidly conservative. The Lollards 
dropped their communistic ideas under the severe perse- 
cution to which they, were subjected. They became an 
ignorant body, because their books were mostly burned ; 
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but they kept up communications with Bohemia, and at 
home they leavened the public mind with ideas that 
made the later Reformation possible. 

‘* Thus the ideas of Luther and Latimer did not come 
to Englishmen in all the shocking violence of novelty, 
since here the doctrine of Lollardry had been common 
talk ever since 1380. The doctrinal and ritual refor- 
mation of religion in England was not a work of the 
sixteenth century alone. The difference between the 
religious beliefs of an average layman at the time of 
the Gunpowder Plot and those of his ancestor in the 
age of Crécy, was so profound that the change cannot 
have been wrought in a generation, still less by a Court 
intrigue. The English mind moves slowly, cautiously, 
and often silently. The movement in regard to forms 
of religion began with Wycliffe, if it began no earlier, 
and reached its full height perhaps not a hundred years 
ago. England was not converted from Germany ; she 
changed her own opinion, and had begun that process 
long before Wittenberg or Geneva became famous in 
theological controversy. If we take a general view of 
our religious history, we must hold that English Pro- 
testantism had a gradual and mainly regular growth.” 

This is a view more creditable to the national 
character, and more reasonable in itself, than the 
current idea that Englishmen in the sixteenth century 
changed their religious convictions at the command of 
.a despot. 


OXFORD IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


** Epistola Academicz Oxon.” By the Rev. H. Anstey. 
Printed for the Oxford Historical Society. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1808. 


EGISTRUM F. is the title of a small folio volume 
bound in stamped leather and preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. It is so called from the name of 
Mr. John Farley, the scribe of the University in the 
fifteenth century, who wrote contemporaneously the 
contents of the greater part of the book. It was dis- 
covered at Winchester and rescued from oblivion in 
1605 by Vice-Chancellor Abbott, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and has now been edited for the Oxford 
Historical Society by Mr. Anstey. It forms a continua- 
tion of his learned edition of the Munimenta Acade- 
mica, and deals with a period nearly identical. The 
subject of the present review contains over five hundred 
articles, about fifty in English, the rest in Latin. Their 
contents are made easily intelligible to an ordinary 
reader by an excellent preface, and an English analysis 
at the head of each letter or document. They 
give a remarkable insight into the condition of the 
University at a momentous epoch of its fortunes. 
It was a time when the medizval order of things was 
gradually giving way before the new learning ; the first 
public buildings were coming into existence ; the endow- 
ment of lectures commenced, and the library was 
founded. For many years the crying grievances of the 
University had been extreme indigence and the dearth 
of books ; indeed there is hardly a letter in the earlier 
part of the collection which does not utter or reiterate 
this dismal wail. We read that poverty, the stepmother 
of learning, was crushing many good and learned men, 
‘‘alii cogente ea discipline novercha paupertate relin- 
quere studia cohercentur.” Fortunately the age was 
not wanting in examples of splendid munificence. Pre- 
eminent in this respect was Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester. This great statesman and warrior is the 
most striking and interesting personage in the 
book. The “picturesque” morality of his private 
life, in an age conspicuous for its vices, is 
‘eloquently dwelt upon by Mr. Anstey. Educated at 
Balliol, his liberality to the University was unstinted. 
Besides large sums of money, his gifts of books 
amounted to 280 volumes—the catalogues of two 
sets which he presented are recorded here as well 
as in the Munimenta. They consist chiefly of 
Latin authors or Latin translations of Plato and 
Aristotle.. During the first half of the fifteenth 
century there was almost a total ignorance of Greek at 
Oxford. It ‘was not until 1441 that the University | 


acquired from him copies of Plato and Aristotle in the 
original Greek The letter thanking him for this unique 
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benefaction says ‘‘ Patrocinio vestro Grece que multis 
jam seculis littere sepulte fuerant revixere.” Finally 
the Duke, in the congregation house, promised to 
add to his former gifts ‘‘all his latyn bokes.” 
Shortly afterwards, in 1447, he died; and _ it 
was supposed that he had confirmed his promise by 
will. It is, however, more probable that he was 
intestate ; and it is doubtful whether the books were 
ever obtained. The Statuta veteris Bibliothece in 
1439 provided for the safe custody of the treasured 
volumes. They were all to be kept in a chest, none 
upon any pretence were to be sold, exchanged, pledged, 
or removed, except for repair; provided always that 
the Duke himself might borrow, under an indenture, 
any volume for a certain and definite time. Six years 
later we find a formal indenture under seal whereby a 
copy of the ‘‘Phzdo,” which he had himself given, was 
lent to him : ‘‘ deliberatus erat domino duci Gloucestrie 
liber Platonis ‘in Phedone’ sub forma mutui.” Books 
received subsequently were chained to the desks. The 
gratitude of the University to the Duke was profuse. 
It found expression in ‘language of absurd adulation. 
He was compared with the heroes of antiquity, Hector 
of Troy, Achilles of Thessaly, Alexander of Macedon, 
Czsar of Rome, Humphrey of Oxford. The diffi- 
culty was to find some way to recompense him— 
all that could be done was to appoint a mass for 
the Duke and Alianora his wife to be said every year at 
S. Mary’s for ever. A hundred years later the library 
was dispersed. Mr. Anstey says that one volume still 
survives in the Bodleian. There is, however, authority 
for believing that three are still preserved there, as well 
as others at Oriel, S. John’s and Corpus. Six seem to 
have found their way to the British Museum and others 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale. A part of the Bodleian, 
it is true, is still called Duke Humphrey's Library, but 
the masses came to a speedy end, and we doubt whether 
the name of this consummate master of arts and of 
arms, who first introduced into Oxford the Greek 
philosophy in the Greek language, survives even in the 
quaint formula of the bidding prayer. He was buried 
at S. Alban’s Abbey, where his friend the Abbot, John 
Whethampstede, Johannes de loco frumenti, erected 
his monument. Although many of the epistles may 
be described as purely begging letters, they are 
remarkable for the ingenious variations of style, and in 
some cases for the classical Latin in which they are 
written. The persons who were from time to time 
solicited for aid in building the divinity and other 
schools included most of the eminent men of the day ; 
the natural and filial obligation of the alumnus to the 
alma mater was especially insisted upon. King 
Henry VII. gave forty oaks in 1487 for the rebuilding 
of S. Mary’s Church—three years later the Duke of 
Bedford was asked for timber from his neighbouring 
forest to complete the roof. The divinity school was 
finished mainly through the liberality of Thomas 
Kempe, Bishop of London, who contributed one thou- 
sand marks for the purpose. The University in return 
ordered masses to be celebrated every year ; and prayers 
to be said for the repose of his soul and the soul of his 
uncle, the Cardinal Archbishop, by each doctor of divinity 
at the end of his lecture in the school of theology, and 
by every graduate before any sermon preached within the 
University or at S. Paul's Cross, or at S. Mary’s 
Hospital ‘‘extra Bisshoppis gate Londoniis.” A pru- 
dent provision, however, was made that this pious 
observance was only to commence after the payment of 
the last instalment of the one thousand marks. Any 
balance remaining on the completion of the school was to. 
be applied to the ‘‘ vitriacionem et descos ejusdem scole.” 
Bishop Kempe having thus removed the difficulty of the 
expense, application was made to Waynflete, Bishop of 
Winchester, for the loan of the scaffolding which had 
been used at his newly built college of S. Mary 
Magdalene ; and the King, Edward IV., was asked to 
sanction the employment of the workmen whom he had 
lent to Waynflete. And so, after a lapse of nearly 
seventy years, the work was finished. The restoration 
of S. Mary’s was due to Dr. Lichfield; but the zeal 
of the University was not limited to the necessary 
provision of books and buildings. Other difficulties 
had to be met. In the year 1450 a general 
resumption by Parliament of lands given by the King 
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for pious uses was threatened, and indeed the privileges 
and resources of the University were constantly en- 
croached upon or menaced. It is impossible not to 
admire the audacity with which its rights were asserted 
and maintained. The poor brotherhood of defenceless 
clerks not only defied the Chancellor and Henry VII. 
himself by declining to elect a bedel at their nomina - 
tion, but refused to surrender to the King the ‘‘ bysshop 
of bathe ” who was hiding himself in Oxford; although 
his Majesty’s threats of the consequences were express ed 
plainly enough. It is evident that during this period 
Cicero was the best known classical author at Oxford. 
His style is imitated ; he is often quoted. Tacitus, who 
would have so well inspired the panegyrics upon the 
Duke of Gloucester, is never mentioned. It seems that 
a volume of letters similar to Registrum F. is in the 
possession of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. It is to be 
hoped that it will in due course come under Mr. Anstey’s 
editorial care. 


CAREW’S POEMS. 


“‘The Poems of Thomas Carew.” Edited by Arthur 
Vincent. Lawrence and Bullen. 1899. 
‘T° their delightful series of ‘‘ The Muses’ Library” 
Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have added, in a 
single volume, the poetical works of one of the most 
agreeable of the Caroline Poets, Thomas Carew. It 
cannot strictly be said that Carew has been difficult to 
possess, for there have certainly been six editions, 
previous to the present one, published since the seven- 
teenth century. Of these, however, only one is really 
desirable; the Scottish reprint of 1824, which we now 
learn for the first time was edited by Thomas Maitland, 
is a beautiful little book, and in type and form superior— 
we must confess—even to Messrs. Lawrenceand Bullen’s. 
It is in the edition of 1824 that we shall still read Carew 
for pleasure ; although the preface, of course, is pre- 
historic, and so full of errors of statement as to be 
practically valueless. For the apparatus, we shall for 
the future apply to Mr. Vincent. Neither Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt’s nor Mr. Ebsworth’s text is quite satisfactory, 
while the former is too careless and the latter too 
eccentric to be a very safe guide to bibliography or 
criticism. 

Carew is one of those writers whose biographies 
present brightly illuminated spots on a ground which is 
perfectly dark. It used to be comfortably settled that he 
was born in 1589 and died in 1639, but now even these 
frontiers are drawn away from us. He must have been 
born in 1594 or 1595, and the only indication of a date 
of death which we possess is given by Clarendon, who 
says that he died ‘‘ after fifty years of life.” This points 
to a year after 1645, but whether Clarendon was exactly 
informed of Carew’s age, or no, is what we cannot be 
assured of. Between birth and death, at all events, he 
appears to us at intervals, as a rather disreputable 
courtier, whose life was ‘‘spent with less severity and 
exactness than it ought to have been.” There are 
really no facts, but one or two highly picturesque anec- 
dotes, about Carew which have been preserved, and Mr. 
Vincent brings these together in his careful and compe- 
tent preface. The most striking story about Carew is 
that, as gentleman of the privy chamber, he was 
lighting the King to the Queen’s chamber, when he 
perceived that Lord St. Albans had his arm round the 
Queen’s neck ; Carew stumbled, with the candlesticks 
in his hands, and out went the lights. Carew, by the 
way, was server in ordinary to Charles I., and his duty 
was to taste the dishes, serve them at the royal table 
and remove them when the King had finished. 

Hazlitt, who had a curious prejudice against the 
Royalist lyric poets of the seventeenth century, dismisses 
Carew contemptuously as ‘‘an elegant Court trifler.” 
This condemnation has rested upon him, and has 
frequently interfered with his just reputation. It has 
led to a cheap dismissal of him as a butterfly of the 
Court, without intellectual or imaginative importance. 
Nothing could be more unjust. In the first place, he 
was an artist who, in a careless age, brought the most 
exquisite and patient zeal to bear upon the workman- 
ship of his verses. If the student examines, from this 
point of view, such songs as ‘‘I do not love thee for 
that fair,” or ‘‘ Ask me no more where June bestows,” 
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he will see how far superior Carew is, in the arrange- 
ment of words and sounds, to contemporaries like 
Habington or Lovelace, or even Suckling, each of whom 
may, in a fine frenzy, hit upon a felicity, but has no 
conception of the delicacy with which an artist selects 
and ‘weighs each syllable of his verbal music. Carew 
never grudged ‘‘the dear expense of oil” in his 
‘* watchful lamp,” and his poetry shows the advantage 
of his labours in its high level of technical merit. 

There is a very serious confusion about the Caroline 
poets of the name of Carew. This was freely spelt 
Carey, and there was an exact contemporary of Celia’s 
lover whose name was Thomas Carey, and who wrote 
verses. To complete the confusion, he also, like our 
Carew, held a place at Court, and such specimens of his 
poetry as have come down to us might well be in- 
different compositions by the real poet. Mr. Vincent 
has cleared up the twisted threads of these two lives as 
well as can possibly be done with the evidence now in 
existence, but there is some confusion still. Can Mr. 
Vincent tell us which of all the Thomas Carews or 
Careys it was who wrote some verses to Ann Crathorne 
in a copy of G. Sandys’ ‘‘ Ovid” of 1632? Various 
portraits of other Careys have been engraved as repre- 
sentations of Thomas Carew, very needlessly, since no 
doubt attaches to the superb painting of him by 
Vandyke, which now hangs in Windsor Castle. A 
photogravure of this work, in which Carew is repre- 
sented in the act of preparing to read a poem, adds 
greatly to the value of the present edition of his works. 

We cannot speak too highly of the biographical part 
of this edition, nor of its excellent notes. Where Mr. 
Vincent comes a little short is in his critical remarks. 
He makes, indeed, one strange error; he says that 
Carew ‘‘was at all times a pupil in the school of 
Donne.” Had Mr. Vincent said that Carew was never 
for any length of time unfaithful to the tradition of 
Ben Jonson, he would have been more correct. It is 
in the ‘* Underwoods” and ‘‘ The Forest” that we 
find Carew’s constant models, in pieces like ‘*‘ Come, 
my Celia, let us prove,” and ‘‘ Kiss me, sweet; the 
wary lover.” Carew’s entire system of lyrical writing 
is founded upon the study of Ben Jonson’s songs. 
What he owes to Donne is quite superficial and orna- 
mental. It is perfectly true that he imitated, and even 
adopted, many of Donne’s modes of speech, but he 
made few attempts, and those not eminently successful, 
to imitate the mental audacities and the refulgent style 
of Donne’ He was one of the ‘‘ sealéd tribe of Ben,” 
and all his work—not least his stiff and frigid masque, 
the ‘‘ Ccelum Britannicum,” which was in its own day 
so extravagantly admired—is redolent of Carew’s 
devotion to the methods of Jonson. 

What makes it particularly difficult to say anything 
definite about the poetry of Carew—after admjtting that 
it is voluptuous, musical and artfully composed—is that, 
like so much Caroline verse, it is, to borrow a phrase 
from the connoisseurs of painting, ‘‘ school-work.” 
There is an individual quality about the best things he 
writes, but it is so subtle, and would require so much 
quotation and so many words of exposition to define it, 
that it seems otiose to attempt to do so. Hitherto, a 
certain precise advantage has seemed to attach to Carew 
from the fact that he was so much older than his fellows ; 
in the swift evolution of the Elizabethan age, ten years is 
as a generation. But if Carew was really not born until 
1595, he ceases to be such a prodigy. He was actually 
younger than Herrick, and he approaches Suckling and 
Davenant in age, instead of being vastly their senior. 
The worst of ‘‘ school-poetry ” is that each piece has to 
be admired on its own individual merits, and that it offers 
no historical help to the student. Carew’s verse was 
attractive and fascinating, sprightly in its elaboration, 
felicitous in the graceful ingenuity of its form, but not 
in any high degree personal. The consequence was 
that, even in his own day, the attribution of his verses 

was uncertain. 


‘* Her hair a net of beams would prove 
Strong enough to imprison Jove, 
Playing the eagle ; her clear brow 
Isa spacious field of snow.” 


In the lifetime of the poets, that was given impart 
ally to Carew and to Shirley. A modern critic cam 
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offer no valid argument for either attribution, nor if he 
is confronted with the piece called ‘‘The Spark” in 
Carew and the identical copy of verses called ‘‘ The 
Guiltless Inconstant” in Suckling, can produce an 
opinion of the smallest value as to which poet is the 
owner and the other the thief of these well-turned 
lines. Nor, did other publications attribute them to 
Habington or to Davenant, could we say with any 
greater confidence that either of these was a more or 
a less plausible suggestion. 

Acertain uniformity in grace, a certain roseate fulness, 
are the qualities which seem to differentiate Carew best 
from his fellows and successors. He is warmer than 
they, with a more Venetian colouring, and sometimes, 
as in ‘‘ The Rapture ”—which, however, has been ex- 
travagantly praised—he achieves a wonderful ecstasy 
and prodigality of emotional expression. He will always 
be valued for five or six short lyrics iu which the char- 
acter of the poetry of his age, in its devotion to the 
beauty of women, finds a perfect expression. It was 
malignant of Hazlitt to say that Carew’s characteristic 
is ‘‘a mixture of the superficial and the commonplace,” 
because there is an insidious element of truth in the 
stricture. The beauties in Carew are, in fact, generic 
rather than specific, and he cannot be considered with 
advantage unless in direct connexion with the whole 
development of Cavalier lyric from Ben Jonson down to 
Sedley and Rochester. 

Mr. Vincent’s notes are interesting and careful. We 
are grateful to him for pointing out that Carew seems 
to attribute ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Paradise” to Aurelian 
Townsend. Mr. Vincent, by a slip of the pen, calls this 
piece a masque; it was a loosely constructed pastoral 
comedy, and was doubtless written by Walter Montague. 
It bears not the slightest resemblance in style to 
Aurelian Townsend’s existing works, which are 
genuine masques. Langbaine says that there was an 
edition of ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Paradise” in 1649; we 
have seen none earlier than that which Mr. Vincent 
quotes, of 1659. He remarks, in discussing the ‘‘Coelum 
Britannicum,” that there is no record of the circum- 
stances which led to Carew’s being selected as Inigo 
Jones’ collaborator. This is true; but we may con- 
jecture what they were. In 1632, in consequence of 
some outburst on the part of Ben Jonson, the work of 
preparing the court-masque was taken away from him, 
and given to Aurelian Townsend. The success of this 
poetaster was not such as to encourage a repetition of 
But Ben Jonson was too deeply 
offended with ‘‘ Marquis Would-Be Jones” to col- 
laborate with him any more. He went north, and 
prepared the entertainment at Welbeck in 1633. This 
greatly delighted the King, who, however, could hardly 
force Jonson to work with Inigo Jones in 1634, when, 
moreover, the former was busy preparing the masque 
at Bolsover. What more natural, then, than that Ben 
Jonson, determined not to come up to Court himself, 
should recommend for the task his brilliant friend and 
disciple, Thomas Carew ? 


THE SPORTSMAN’S OUTLAY. 


“The Cost of Sport.” Edited by F. G. Afialo. 
London: Murray. 1899. 


R. F. G. AFLALO, who is known as an industrious 
writer and editor of volumes on sporting subjects, 

has with the aid of a number of contributors compiled 
many curious and often practical facts about the financial 
side of various out-of-door pursuits and games; and these 
he has dexterously brought together in a volume called 
“‘The Cost of Sport.” This particular aspect of sport 
is perhaps scarcely one which lends itself to fascinating 
literary treatment, and we cannot say that the contri- 
butors have succeeded in producing articles in advance, 
in regard to style, of the ordinary sporting columns of 
the daily press ; nor, to do them justice, is there any 
sign that they have attempted and failed to do so. But 
if the literary fascination of this volume is slight, we 
should admit that it does not fall much below the 
sporting average. Sporting writers do not seem to 
ride themselves as a rule on style. It is a remarkable 
act that, though a good many men of culture and wide 
ceading follaw horse-racing’ with zest, not a single 
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writer on horse-racing to-day can claim to be regarded 
as a man of letters. Yet what an excellent book on 
such a subject might be written by, say, Lord Rosebery 
or Lord Crewe! 

Among the sports dealt with in the volume under 
review is that of mountaineering, one which certainly 
does ordinarily lend itself to literary treatment, espe- 
cially when, as in the present case, the writer is Mr. 
Edward Whymper, who has enriched English literature 
with one of the most delightful books of adventure in 
the language. Shooting, we hold, is another sport by 
no means beneath the attention of the man of letters,. 
and in the same list might well be classed falconry, 
hunting and above all perhaps angling. The frank 
object, however, of Mr. Aflalo’s volume is to give 
practical information about the expenses of sport 
in its various branches, and it is therefore not 
necessary to criticise the contributions from any 
other standpoint. We find Mr. Teasdale-Buckell’s 
article on shooting of considerable interest. He 
has without doubt a large store of practical and 
trustworthy information on this subject, and some of 
his personal experiences as a lessee of shooting near 
London were quite worth recording. We are really not 
much concerned in his statements as to the cost of such 
things as shooting boots and mackintoshes and shoot- 
ing coats and so forth. The man who wants these 
articles will go to the shop or the stores and learn the 
prices there. It is very different in such matters as the 
rent of partridge and other shooting, and here, as also 
in regard to the prices to be paid for guns, Mr. Buckell 
should be consulted through the pages of Mr. Aflalo’s 
book : even the fairly seasoned sportsman as well as 
the tiro may learn something worth knowing from Mr. 
Buckell on these subjects. ‘‘I have paid,” he tells us, 
‘as little as 4d. per acre in Oxfordshire, and found it 
dear at the price. I have also given as much as 4s. per 
acre within twelve miles of Charing Cross, and found 
it cheap.”” The total season’s bag on a farm of 300 
acres so priced included 100 brace of partridges, 
7 brace of pheasants, 7 to 10 hares, and about 
thirty rabbits—altogether a pleasant little shooting 
reached very easily from London. Mr. Buckell sug- 
gests that the ‘‘ Cockney has lost the poaching instinct, 
or at any rate the skill.” Some of the keepers in the 
districts north of London, where game is plentiful, can 
tell a somewhat different story. We have in mind one 
gamekeeper in particular in the Harrow district, who 
carries his life in his hand on many a wild winter night, 
and who bears the trace of more than one fierce struggle 
with London poachers, whose daring and determination 
have been only inferior to his own. He has not hesitated 
to get up in the middle of the night and face, like 
Simmons, the old Savernake forest keeper, desperate 
odds. Norwegian fishing is discussed by ‘‘ Veteran,” 
who is clearly a very old hand at this sport. ‘‘ Veteran” 
rightly says that hotel accommodation in Norway is 
rapidly improving. White bread is obtainable at most 
of the hotels nowadays, and English bedsteads are 
in use in some of the more thriving districts. When 
the present Lord Peel—a keen angler—visited Norway 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine years ago, if we recollect 
aright, there was little trace of the civilisation in these 
matters which he found some seven years since. The 
prices of salmon fishing in Norway have gone up 
enormously during the last twenty years or so. Two 
hundred pounds a mile is, as ‘‘ Veteran ” shows, by no 
means unknown. There is sound sense in the remark 
that, ‘‘ however good the catch, it is best in mercy to 
refrain from calculating the cost of the captured 
fish :” such computations are as foolish as they are 
humiliating. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


‘* Mexico and the United States.” By Matias Romero. 
New York and London: Putnam. 1899. 


ENOR DON MATIAS ROMERO has been so in- 
timately connected with North American affairs, 
both as Mexican Minister in Washington and as a 
Minister of State in his own country since the fiftics, 
that he speaks with unriyalled knowledge and a- 
perience,of the present situation and future prospects 
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of Mexico. He modestly disclaims all pretensions to 
literary merit, and in truth this large book of nearly 
eight hundred solid pages is in the main a collection of 
essays and addresses dealing with statistical, historical, 
and diplomatic matters, but everything has been so 
carefully edited in the light of the latest information 
that we do not hesitate to recommend it as the very 
best work yet published for the information of those— 
and we wish they were more numerous—who interest 
themselves in a country which, with a fair chance, 
ought to have a great future. England has had her 
opportunity there in the past and we read, hardly with 
surprise, the old story of how she lost it. ‘The 
American wants to cut a dash,” says our author, ‘‘ and 
so does the Englishman, else the English would 
have maintained their commercial supremacy in Mexico. 
They lost it to the more frugal and economical 
Germans.” We may even take a certain grim satisfac- 
tion in reading in another place that while ‘‘the great 
Eaglish houses have almost all disappeared ””—Sefior 
Romero is speaking now of the drapery trade—‘‘ the 
Germans who drove the English out of that profitable 
business have, in time, themselves succumbed to the 
still closer methods of the Barcelonettes.” So the 
‘*dry goods” may go: but there are other departments 
of enterprise in which Englishmen might reap a large 
profit, for although it may be admitted that in the past 
there were drawbacks, Mexico has of late under the 
rule of President Diaz been making great strides 
towards solvency and prosperity. 

Since the fall of the Empire, at which time Washing- 
ton assumed the air almost of a protectorate over 
Mexico, we have been too ready to assume that the 
United States alone had any chance of success—com- 
mercial or diplomatic—in that country. That is a total 
mistake. Sefor Romero has some natural leanings 
towards the country in which he has lived so long—it 
has frequently been made a reproach to him—but he is 
eminently impartial in his writings, and there is nothing 
more obvious to the careful reader than the undercurrent 
of suspicion and distrust as to the aims of a too powerful 
neighbour. Mexico can never forget how in flagrant 
violation of international law America raided and 
annexed Texas and California, thus depriving her of 
more than half her territory without even a pretext of 
right, and she has a shrewd suspicion that in fulness 
of time the same measure of ‘‘ liberation ” will be dealt 
out to what is left of the Republic. One of the most 
interesting sections of the book is that devoted to the 
story of the Pan-American Congress of 1890, and they 
who, misled by the more than usually worthless tele- 
grams in the London papers, regarded that event as a 
triumph for Mr. Blaine and for the idea of American 
hegemony under the tutelage of Washington, will 
be surprised at the story of discord and bitterness that 
resulted in a complete fiasco. Since then the lesson 
taught by the peculiar methods of the United States in 
giving freedom to Cuba and the Philippines has sunk 
deep into the hearts of all Spanish America from Mexico 
to the Argentine, and any suggestion of Pan-Americanism 
would be regarded as little short of treason. Even in 
1890 the Delegates to the Congress had fears of what 
Senor Romero calls the ‘‘ boundless ambition” of Mr. 
Blaine, and many of them broke away from the Congress 
in wrath, bitterly reproaching their colleagues who 
remained for not seeing that ‘‘ under the cloak of union 
the stronger might dominate the weaker and, guza 
dominat leo, become the arbiter of their destinies, the 
judge of their controversies, in fine be their lord and 
master.” The events of the last twelve months have 
increased that feeling tenfold. 

It is for this reason, amongst others, that we venture 
to urge upon our Foreign Office and our capitalists the 
importance of taking advantage of a golden oppor- 
tunity. In the production of silver, even with the 

resent incomplete and half-developed methods, Mexico 
is a close second to the United States, and surpasses 
all the rest of the world put together. The export of 
silver bullion has steadily increased since 1872-73 and 
in 1895-96 it was seventeen times that of the first- 
named year. During the same period the earnings of 
Mexican railways have increased from two million 
dollars to twenty-five million dollars. Many of these 
railways were built with English money and there are 
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still many openings in that direction. The Tehuantepec 
which runs from Coatzacoalcos on the Gulf of Mexico 
to Salina Cruz on the Pacific was built by the Govern- 
ment and as the first transcontinental railway is 
believed to have a great future before it. It is satis- 
factory to know that the harbours on either side are 
being constructed’ by an English firm. President 
Diaz has been especially progressive in his rail- 
way policy and there is every prospect of his being 
justified by the result. Next to the constant revolutions, 
the configuration of the country and the difficulty of 
transit between different provinces have in the past been 
the chief check to its development, but that difficulty has 
now been largely removed, and an immense impetus 
given both to the development of internal products and 
to the import trade. The mineral wealth of Mexico has 
so far been ‘‘merely scratched,” says Sefior Romero, 
and her.agricultural wealth is also great. There is a 
great opportunity here for judicious development, and 
it is impossible to doubt that the Mexican Govern- 
ment would show itself eager to meet English advances 
more than half way. The one danger is in political 
instability, and if Porfirio Diaz were to disappear 
Europe would await with some natural anxiety the 
choice of his successor. But Mexico has now had 
several years’ experience of firm and just government 
and is not likely to relapse into her former anarchy. 
So long as good government prevails England has, we 
believe, a better opportunity than any other country of 
profiting by the prosperity which it has brought 
with it. 


THE BASES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


“Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.” 
Von Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Band I. 
Miinchen: F. Bruckmann. 1899. 

“Seer the necessary knowledge, the 

bare chronology of universal history,” the author 
of the important work before us strives ‘‘ to interpret the 
teachings which the past yields, and, in connexion 
therewith, to understand the present.” Finally he 
hopes he may venture on a forecast of the future, 
not as a dream of phantasy, but asa shadow which the 
present projects, when lighted up by the past. The 
work is as yet far from complete; but that is no 
reason why we should not at once occupy ourselves 
with what of it lies before us. 

First, as to the author himself. He is probably as 
yet unknown to the English reading public, with 
perhaps the exception of one or the other musical critic 
who may have read Mr. Chamberlain’s enthusiastic 
book on his friend Richard Wagner. And so we may 
here introduce to his English countrymen this remark- 
able writer, whois now on the high road to make 
himself a distinguished name in German literature. 
English has often in recent times been chosen as the 
vehicle of authors who wished to address a public in a 
tongue other than their native one, chiefly on political 
questions. The French language has still more often 
been thus used, both for the same reason and on 
grounds of taste and habit of life. Gibbon so used it 
in an early work, but Count Hamilton’s famous. 
‘*Mémoires du Comte de Grammont” is perhaps the 
classical instance. The non-German writers who made 
literary use of the language of Goethe came mostly 
from the eastern part of Europe. Chamisso is the only 
man who, born in France, achieved his poetical as well 
as his scientific career in using the German idiom. 
And a born Englishman doing the like is, as yet, a 
rara avis indeed. 

Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain was born at Ports- 
mouth on g September, 1855, and is the son of the 
late Admiral William Charles Chamberlain, an elder 
brother of General Sir Neville Chamberlain. His 
mother was a daughter of Captain Basil Hall, the 
well-known traveller. Coming of such thorough 
English stock—a fact specially worth mentioning with 
regard to one who, in the work before us, lays very 
great stress on the importance of purity of race—Mr. 
Chamberlain has resided abroad almost all his life,. 
being unable to stand the climate of England. His 
education, begun at the Lycée Impérial of Versailles, 
received itsacademical finish at the University of Geneva, 
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where he took honours in Natural Science. In the 
latter direction he published ‘‘ Recherches sur la séve 
ascendante.” Continuing his studies in Vienna, he there 
lectured at the University, treating chiefly on Immanuel 
Kant, on Indian philosophy and on Richard Wagner, 
also contributing to the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes” 
and to numerous German periodicals. 

That he has thoroughly mastered the German lan- 
guage may be taken for granted. His style possesses 
the virtues and faults of his instrument. It might 
gain in terseness by a liberal pruning of adjectives, and 
in the desire to avoid the Charybdis of pedantry he 
occasionally falls into the Scylla of being too conver- 
sational, and even indulging in interjecfional exclama- 
tions which are neither elegauii nor convincing. 

His knowledge, in many fields, is very great, and 
yet he often speaks as a layman, and, seeing both the 
necessity and the dangers of specialisation, he vindicates, 
with ‘‘ reverence and love forall science and scholarship,” 
the right of a ‘‘ modest dilettantism ” usefully to join in 
discussion. He wishes to fill the position indicated in 
his motto from Plato: ‘‘ The lover of wisdom occupies 
the middle place between the learned man and the 
ignoramus.” 

He often speaks not only with the modesty he pro- 
claims but also with the legitimate authority of earnest 
and extensive study. Still, on this background of the 
speech of the calm scholar one is rather astonished to 
find some sharply expressed obiter dicta against Darwin, 
Huxley, Haeckel, Strauss, Renan, which seem un- 
desirable embroideries on the generally even flow of his 
arguments. When this kind of odium theologicum 
does not cloud his eye, he is free from what appear to 
us such regrettable blemishes. On treating of the, to 
him, all-important question of race, he turns repeatedly 
to Darwin’s dictum : ‘‘ Crossing obliterates characters,” 
a dictum forestalled by Kant’s words: ‘‘This much 
may with probability be said that the mixing of races 
gradually extinguishes characters, and is not conducive 
to the welfare of mankind.” 

Goethe has exercised great influence on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s texture of mind ; again and again he quotes 
him, most often from those parts of his work which are 
not generally read. This master might have preserved 
him from being led, by his admiration of the pure races, 
into what seems almost Chauvinism—German chauvin- 
ism into the bargain, not only English patriotism. 

The excellent reminder ‘‘ Définissez vos termes” the 
author has scarcely observed in one instance, where the 
danger of serious confusion lies near. The way in which 
he uses the word ‘‘ die Germanen” is peculiar to him, 
and the reader learns only late the way in which 
Mr. Chamberlain wishes it accepted. To translate it, 
for this book, with ‘‘ German ” would be plainly wrong ; 
** Germanic” or ** Teutonic” would not be much better ; 
an easily overlooked note only on p. 9 informs us that 
we have here to think of ‘‘the different members of the 
one great north-European race,” whether they be 
Germans in the sense used by Tacitus, or Kelts, or pure 
Slavs, and a further explanation is promised us in 
Chapter VI. (which is not yet published), but occurs 
really in the special introduction to the second part 
of the work, p. 259—which is surely late. That all 
these three portions of mankind originally rose from one 
stock may be readily conceded, but that, ‘‘ because the 
German (‘ der Germane ’), in the more restricted Tacitean 
sense, has proved himself as intellectually, morally, and 
physically towering above his relatives, we are justified 
to use this name as comprising the whole family ”— 
is an assertion which will not be admitted by everyone. 
It certainly seems that any such new nomenclature is— 
as has been the case in metaphysics—a possible source 
of confusion not for the reader only, but perhaps for the 
writer too. 

The plan of the whole work lies before us. Its rich 
contents fall, in the first instance, and leaving the 
history of the nineteenth century for future considera- 
tion, into two great halves: the Origenes (die Ur- 
spriinge), and the Rise of a New World. He discards 
at once the foolish division of the schoolbooks into 
Antiquity, Middle Ages, and Modern Times. 

Still, Mr. Chamberlain admits the ‘‘ rise of a new 
world” irom about 1200. It isthe age of Roger 
Bacon, of Dante, of the Magna Charta, of Francis of 
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Assisi, of the crystallisation of the Nibelungen and 
the Parsival cycle, of Cimabue and Giotto. 

As to the “‘ Origins,” Mr. Chamberlain, passing by 
the Egyptians and other. nations, which according to 
him have “‘ only events and not a history,” concentrates 
his thoughts on the Greeks and the Romans. The note 
of the former he finds in Art, of the latter in Law. To 
them comes Christ. In the extensive inquiry in which 
the author enters on the latter, he shows himself an 
ardent and hopeful believer in an ideal Christianity, but 
so little an adherent of its past and present forms, that 
no existing Church would willingly approve the whole 
of his opinions. Incidentally he, armed with much 
material, labours the point that Jesus was a Galilean, 
that the Galileans were a mixed race, partly Semitic, 
but certainly not Jews. Their Judaism was a matter 
of religion, not of race. 

The inheritance, then, prepared to pass into the hands 
of new elements, consisted of Hellenism, Romanism > 
and Christianity. Who were the heirs? In the first 
instance, a ‘‘ Vélkerchaos,” a mixture of populations 
occupying the provinces of the Roman Empire, in which 
purity of race had been destroyed, to the detriment of 
the general weal, and even of individual characters, 
even such great ones as S. Augustine of Hippo. Here 
closes our book. in the next part we shall have the 
entrance of the Teutonic nations—in the language of 
French writers ‘‘ The Invasion of the Barbarians ”’— 
and be told ‘‘ how the heirs dealt with the inheritance.” 
In a subsequent part of the work history will be surveyed 
from 1200 to 1800, from Marco Polo to Galvani, from 
Roger Bacon to Lavoisier, from the League of Lombard 
Towns to Robert Owen, from linen paper to steam, from 
the enforcement of auricular confession to the French 
Revolution, from S. Francis to Kant, and from Giotto 
to Goethe. If life is long, and energy phenomenal, we 
may hope with the author of these bases ultimately to 


reach the nineteenth century itself. 


NOVELS. 


‘On the Edge of the Empire.” By Edgar Jepson 
and Captain D. Beames. London: Heinemann. 


1899. 
M R. KIPLING, like many another author who strikes 
4 out a line of his own, would have much to answer 
for if he were held responsible for his imitators. In this 
case, whatever may have been their intentions, they 
have not succeeded in affording him the proverbial 
flattery, Indeed we are not sure that he may not 
detect a parody, and that we know is a liberty for 
which he has scant tolerance. The recipe for the 
preparation of the book was obvious. Take a bushel 
of Indian words, the more unpronounceable the better, 
a long string of oaths, a stock of military phrases, and 
a spoonful of local colour; shake together violently 
and serve up very hot in short sentences. All this is 
duly done, but the result is an unsavoury mess, which 
may not appeal even to the least fastidious palate. 
The various stories or sketches—we scarcely know 
which to pronounce them—are utterly pointless and 
uninteresting, and they cause unnecessary annoyance 
by persistently leading up to a climax which never 
comes. The lavish sprinkling of Hindostanee also 
affords a trying ordeal and would almost require the 
chaperonage of a dictionary if the authors’ meaning 
were worth pursuing. And the book is to be depre- 
cated because, whatever its intentions, it contrives to 
convey a very unwholesome impression of our Indian 
administration and of native military life. The lightness 
and airy charm of the style and sentiment may be 
gauged by the following conclusion to one of the 
stories: ‘‘ He went to the lock-up quietly and sat down 
in a corner with his head on his knees. They found 
him in the same position when they came round next 
morning ; but he sat in a pool of blood, for he had 
yaw through the veins of both wrists and bled to 

eath.” 


‘*The Game and the Candle.” By Rhoda Broughton. 
London: Macmillan. 1899. 


It is like old times to open a new book by Rhoda 
Broughton and find so much left of the spirit of the 
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sprightly seventies. True, there is less of a story than 
we got in the green tree. Something introspective and 
almost subtle has been allowed to creep in, even by the 
author of ‘‘ Nancy,” in deference to the popular preju- 
dice. But quite enough remains of the crude, rollicking 
humour, the amusing, enormously exaggerated ‘‘ types ” 
that stand for characters—above all, of the ubiquitous 
present tense—to give us the comfortable feeling that 
time has stood still for once. A parenthetical sentence 
of the dear familiar type warms one’s blood on nearly 
every page. Asto the matter of the book, there is a 
distinct motion in it ; and, let the characters exaggerate 
themselves as they will, they are somehow quite con- 
vincing. We have all met the jovial, harmlessly 
amorous young man, with his fresh face and nice clean 
English look, the sentimental widow who takes an 
almost sensuous delight in other people’s love affairs, 
and the impecunious young woman who takes care to 
mention her birthday before well-to-do visitors. The 
one absurdity, to our thinking, is Miss Broughton’s 
estimate of what can be done at Richmond by an un- 
encumbered female with a thousand a year. The 
‘‘ tiny furnished house ” and ‘“‘ tiny—by courtesy— 
garden ” are much insisted upon as adjuncts to Mrs. 
Etheredge’s pathetic penury. The reader begins to 
think lightly of millions before the book is done. 


“*The Fowler.” By Beatrice Harraden. London: 
Blackwood. 1899. 


There is a good deal less than Miss Beatrice Har- 
raden’s usual charm about this, her latest and longest 
novel. The weird, Quilp-like little ‘‘ fowler” with his 
rather vague and far-fetched ‘‘ snare” does not impress 
us as the powerful conception: that he ought to be, to 
justify his general improbability. The heroine is a not 
particularly lovable young woman, except in her rela- 
tions with her dear old father; and the hero is a 
woman’s hero all over. Miss Harraden has caught 
a touch of the modern feminine spirit which once was 
conspicuously and delightfully absent from her writing. 
It comes out here in one or two places—notably in the 
account of the expulsion of the ‘‘ dissipated” man from 
the Ladies’ Club. The book has very little humour; 
and but for one character, a frivolous nurse, who 
appears too seldom, we should think it distinctly dull. 


** Samuel Boyd of Catchpole Square : a Mystery.” By 
B. L. Farjeon. London: Hutchinson. 1899. 


Mr. Farjeon has discovered a capacity for mystery in 
London squares. His admirers will delight in the 
present as they have in his other mysteries. They 
are not over-exacting in regard to quality, so long as 
quantity is there, and they will not carp at what mere 
scientists might deem impossible. Nor as mere aristo- 
crats used to.Hyde Park Corner might do, will they 
claim that S. George’s Hospital does not stand on the 
site of S. Thomas’? They will not mind the arch- 
criminal committing suicide, not, indeed, by swallowing 
a pill, but by a new method, just as his arrest is 
imminent. Mr. Farjeon’s fiction is vastly stranger 
than truth. 


** A Lucky Dog,” by W. Sapte, Junior (Sands and 
o.) is simply a knockabout farce, good of its kind. 
The situations are preposterous, all the characters are 
the crudest caricatures and the plot is beneath contempt. 
The absurdity of the whole amuses in despite of better 
judgment. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The History of Mankind.” By F. Ratzel. Translated by 
ae Butler. Vol. III. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1899. 


HIS third volume of the translation of Professor Ratzel’s 
“Vélkerkunde” completes the ponderous work, which in 

its handsome English form will no doubt take its place as the 
most trustworthy and comprehensive authority for those—and 
they must always be the vastly greater number—who are con- 
tent to take their ethnology at second hand. For it must be 
kept in mind by way of caution that Professor Ratzel is not an 
original authority on the subjects of which he treats. His 
work consists in summarising and systematising the observa- 
tions of others, and this work he has performed with Teutonic 
thoroughness although also at times with a placid Teutonic 
dogmatism that gets on one’s nerves. The section dévoted to 
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India ought to have been placed in competent hands for 
thorough revision or re-writing. It is rather absurd to offer to 
English readers in the later nineties an analysis of the Indian 
races based on the census of 1871 when the infinitely more 
valuable results of the census of 1891 have been for years acces- 
sible to everyone interested in the subject. The engravings, 
maps and coloured plates are excellent. 


“The Cyclopedia of Home Arts.” 
London : Pearson. 1 

Much ink and paper have been expended in condemning the 
want of patriotism shown by those manufacturers of textiles 
who continue to employ foreign designers rather than their own 
countrymen, and yet are they entirely to blame so long as the 
very class from which their workpeople are drawn remains 
almost uninfluenced by the artistic tendencies of the day? 
Books such as this will certainly do little to develop its artistic 
perception. And yet the title alone will ensure it a ready sale 
among those who, in their ignorance, will imagine it capable of 
supplying the place of the art school and technical classes they 
are unable to attend. Have publishers of popular manuals no 
conscience, no conception of some duty to their public? Ap- 
parently not ; this book is not even up-to-date. The treatise on 
drawing and painting is quite respectable school of art instruc- 
tion, but the rest is mere amateurs’ work and bad at that, with 
the exception, of course, of certain extracts from well-known 
handbooks. The designs throughout, except some half dozen 
lent by master craftsmen, are not only worthless artistically but 
valueless as models, being old-fashioned and unsaleable. 
Surely, considering the many clever young decorative artists 
in London alone, who would have gladly given of their best for 
no very exorbitant remuneration, Messrs. Pearson need not 
have gone abroad for the bulk of their illustrations or been con- 
tent to perpetuate such contemptible travesties of the designer’s 
art. 


The old handbook, “ Guide to the Manuscripts, &c., exhibited 
in the Department of MSS. and in the Grenville Library” at the 
British Museum, is now reissued in octavo, with twenty plates 
of excellent facsimiles. It is in its new form a veritable popular 
guide for acquiring general outlines of knowledge upon the 
matters with which it is concerned, quite apart from the specific 
objects which it describes. Autographs come first, but here it 
is to be regretted that the earliest plate is of Cromwell’s Naseby 
letter ; a facsimile of Henry VIII.’s bold autocratic hand, or of 
Edward VI.’s plainer schoolboy style, would have formed a 
better starting-point for illustrations. But the general reader 
who, away from libraries, would like to gain elementary ideas 
as to the nature of charters, the characters of early Greek 
and Latin, Anglo-Saxon and English manuscripts, historical 
and biblical; or again, as to what is meant by illuminated 
books and what their styles of ornament ; or as to varieties of 
bindings and their decorations, may here, for the small price of 
sixpence, learn enough to satisfy the ordinary wants of such a 
reader, for which otherwise he might need several distinct 
manuals. And at the same time the extracts from letters and 
documents and passages from great writers should stimulate 
the desire to learn more about the persons and things concerned. 
We note that in the printed reproduction of General Gordon’s 
last sad page of his diary at Khartum the postscript in the 
facsimile is omitted : “ You send me no information though you 
have lots of money !” 


“Ventilation.” By Dr. John Hayward. Talbot Newspaper Co. 


The suggestions made in this short pamphlet are well in- 
tended, but it is not clear that much new light is thrown upon 
the subject. Dr. Hayward seems inclined to differ from the 
view generally held by medical men that by far the most 
efficient method of hospital ventilation is by means of the open 
window. It is only in this way that the air of the ward can be 
thoroughly scoured out. Given a perfect climate the ideal 
hospital ward would be without any walls atall. Unfortunately 
this perfection is not attained here, but sustained observations 
in British hospitals have established the conclusion that it is 
possible to open the windows of even a fever hospital ward for 
at least 300 if not 330 days in the year without risk of danger 
or even discomfort to the patient. So important is this 
“through” or “cross-ventilation ” considered that no surgeon 
of experience would think of placing a troublesome case in a 
corner bed, indeed most recently planned hospitals place a 
window between the corner bed and the end wall. Dr. 
Hayward’s proposals to introduce fresh air by a circuitous 
route through the basement and along the corridors has little 
to recommend it over the far simpler and cleaner alternative of 
admitting the air directly into the wards over heated radiators, 
and there are some arguments in favour of the open fire which 
he condemns. 


Captain Stenzel, a retired officer of the German service, has 
published an exhaustive treatise on “ The British Navy.” He 
travels over the entire field of naval administration, beginning 
with the present organisation of the Board of Admiralty, and 
dealing successively with each one of the military and 
civil departments. The chapter on Personnel deals fully with 
every rank and rating. While expressing general approval 
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of the English system of taking officers young and making 
their training essentially practical, the author points out how 
little provision is made for the study of strategy and naval 
history. He admires also the eminently practical education of 
the engineers, but thinks that their status leaves much to be 
desired. This is just the book for a Jandsman who desires to 
know something of the actualities of the Navy, and full justice 
has been done to it by the translator. Perhaps, however, 
“picket-boat” would be a more accurate rendering than 
“ guard-ship ” in the plate facing p. 290. 


Neither safe nor sound is the French Marine de la Guerre, 
according to an anonymous writer in the “ Revue de Paris” for 
1 May. Its bureaux and arsenals are conftised ; its minister 
and staff either overworked or incompetent. Although the 
value of the fleet has risen from 465 millions to 1,181 since 
1870, only 451 extra hands have been engaged to cope with the 
enormous increase of work that has necessarily followed. 
Several practical reforms are suggested by the writer of this 
interesting paper, who has evidently made a careful study of the 
Admiralty and the organisation of its forts and arsenals. No 
‘more cheerfully is France’s foreign policy discussed by another 
anonymous writer. He suggests one of these two combinations : 
either an alliance between France and Germany and Russia, or 
an “entente intime,” not so binding, between France and 
England and Russia. The question, he adds, should be dis- 
cussed immediately, and a decision arrived at with all haste for 
the progress and welfare of the country. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


ITH an accord which could not have been more complete 
had their editors been in consultation, the Reviews for 
May bring into striking relief the bearing of Russia’s treatment 
of the Finns on the Conference about to meet at the Hague. 
By her action ina corner of her own Empire, Russia has given 
the world an opportunity of gauging what Mr. Sidney Low in 
the “Nineteenth Century” calls the hypocrisies of her peace 
proposals. Two points have to be borne in mind, first, as Mr. 
Low says, that Russia has only to set the example to enable 
nearly every other Power to reduce its armaments ; second that 
Russia, so far from taking any step in that direction, has gone 
the length of abrogating the Constitution of Finland in order to 
augment her military resources. “Such is the wedding 
garment,” says Mr. Low, “in which holy Russia arrays her- 
self to prepare for the bridal feast of Peace to which she is 
good enough to invite her rivals among the nations!” The 
facts about the Finland “coup d’état” are stated in the “ Fort- 
nightly” by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, in the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
by Dr. J. N. Reuter, in the “Contemporary” by Professor 
Edward Westermarck and in the “ National” by the Editor in 
his comprehensive survey of the month. After nearly a century 
of progress and peace under the zgis of the Muscovite, Fin- 
Jand has been profoundly stirred by the Tsar’s violation 
of a solemn undertaking to preserve the liberties and rights 
guaranteed by his predecessors. It seems to be a question 
whether Nicholas II. really knows what is happening. The 
Finlanders at any rate affirm a belicf that he is kept 
in ignorance both as to the meaning of the Manifesto 
issued in his name and as to the feeling which the decision 
to force the new military scheme on Finland has aroused. If 
a story told by the “ National” be true, elaborate measures are 
taken to mislead the Tsar. He is said to have recently showed 
to an Ambassador an article in the “ Novoe Vremya,” by which 
he had been much impressed. A little later, when the 
Ambassador turned up his own copy of the paper he failed 
to discover the article. A few copies had been struck off for 
His Majesty’s special benefit. Even though Russia were a 
Power in whose guileless ways the rest of the world could 
place implicit trust, the prospects of universal peace would still 
not be particularly encouraging. “Diplomaticus” in the 
“Fortnightly” puts his finger on the real difficulty when 
he says that “No peace is possible in Europe without an 
armed force behind it.” Disarmament is impossible without 
the security of a durable peace, and how a durable peace is to 
be secured isthe problem. The utmost the Conference can 
hope to secure is the unanimous resolution suggested by Mr. 
Leonard Courtney in the “Contemporary” in favour of post- 
poning an appeal to arms until a neutral Power had been 
consulted. 

If it were possible to assume for an instant that Russia would 
be satisfied with the present limits of her Empire, peace would 
still be menaced by another Power which is only just beginning 
to taste the sweets and bitters of so-called Imperialism. In the 
“ Contemporary” Mr. Goldwin Smith utters a warning as to the 
consequences of American expansion. His deprecatory attitude 
would carry more weight with British readers if they could 
forget his lugubrious forebodings concerning their own Empire. 
But he is right when he suggests that the many-headed despot 
may easily ‘prove as impatient as the one-headed. Wise 


v/Americans° are indeed ‘much concerned to know whither 


Imperialist leanings may lead the Republic. Is it to be a big 
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empire or a great empire? asks Bishop Potter in the “ North 
American Review” for April. By “big” he means an empire 
like Russia, by “great” an empire like the British. It is a 
welcome sign that the Americans are devoting such close study 


to British methods, especially in India. Mr. E. L. Godkin in 
the April “ Forum” especially drives home the secret of British 
success in ruling so many millions of Eastern subjects. 
America’s treatment of her negroes does not inspire confidence 
as to the future of the Filipinos and the Cubans. Nor, whatever 
the economic difficulties under which they labour, could the 
West Indies favourably regard the proposal, strangely favoured 
by “The Looker On” in “ Blackwood,” of incorporation with 
the United States. Mistrust of America can only be deepened 
by Mr. Maurice Low’s statement in the “ National,” that “if Mr. 
McKinley wants to make his re election sure he can do so at the 
cost of a war with Germany.” Samoa would be the pretext but, 
whatever the sins of Germany in that direction, American action 
has not been above reproach. Mr. J. G. Leigh’s secondable paper 
in the “ Fortnightly” makes this quite clear. American irritation 
with Germany in the Pacific has been hardly less pronounced 
than was British irritation with German influence as between 
Great Britain and the Transvaal a little more than three years 
ago, but it will disappear if Germany evinces a real desire to 
effect a settlement of the Samoan imbroglio. Germany long 
ago recognised the mistake she was making in South Africa, 
and if the crisis which Mr. Arnold White in the “ National” is 
not alone in anticipating should come Germany will have no 
voice in the matter. 

Church problems are the subject of at least four noteworthy 
articles in the Reviews. Mr. Stillman in the “ National” and 
the Hon. William Gibson in the “ Nineteenth” are concerned 
with the Roman Church from two points of view. Mr. Stillman 
underrates the provocations which the Papacy has received in 
Italy, and overrates the forbearance which the Italian Govern- 
ment has exhibited in certain directions. We cannot understand 
what he means by calling the College of Cardinals “ only the 
delegates of” the people and clergy of Rome, and he comes 
near to writing nonsense when he credits the Italian Kingdom 
with the power to destroy the Papal jurisdiction by ordering 
the election of the Pope “to be made under the original and 
legal conditions.” If history certifies anything, it certifies the 
indestructible vitality of the Papacy. A jurisdiction which 
has survived the assaults of a Barbarossa, a Frederick IL., 
and a Napoleon is not likely to perish before the Sardinian. 
The miserable failure of the Pontifical Government is, 
however, a fact too well authenticated to be seriously 
disputed, and Mr. Stillman is on strong ground when he 
denounces the futility of the notion that Europe will ever 
consent to its re-establishment. Mr. Gibson writes with 
surprising frankness of the conflict between the traditional 
theology of the Roman Church and the new notions scientific 
and critical which have marked this century. The Infallible 
Church is evidently entrenching herself behind the ramparts of 
an incredible traditionalism. What is Mr. Gibson’s conclusion ? 
He will yield an external homage and cherish an_ internal 
scepticism. “There is always the example of the immortal 
Galileo.” The worst opponents of the Roman Church could 
hardly advance more damaging accusations than are implied 
in the declarations of her dutiful but unbelieving members. 
Some “Fallacies in the Ritual Controversy.” are exposed by 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching in the “National.” Mr. Beeching 
writes pleasantly, and has no mean gift of humour. What 
could be better than his description of the method adopted in 
a book of which 45,000 copies have already been purchased by 
the scandal-loving Protestant public :—‘*I don’t know how he 
does it, but somehow Mr. Walsh manages to convey the im- 
pression that both absolution and celibacy are breaches of the 
seventh commandment. I wonder if he would accuse S. Paul 
of ‘celibacy !’” Mr. Edmund Robertson in the “ Nineteenth” 
expounds in the dry, purblind lawyer’s manner which is happily 
becoming obsolete the familiar thesis of “the Church of 
England as by law established.” He concludes that only 
by Disestablishment can “the dream of an independent 
Church” governed by its own “ spiritualty ” be in any measure 
realised. What authority has Mr. Robertson for saying that 
the Bishops “are not an integral part of the House of Lords”? 

Sir J. Stirling Maxwell, in an article in this month’s “ National 
Review,” strongly urges, as we have done, the complete removal 
of not only the stencilling and lettering, but also of the panels 
of mosaic ornament that have been applied to Wren’s stone- 
work under the dome of S. Paul’s. Evidently a student of 
Wren’s work, he enforces our argument that it is only in the 
roof spaces which Wren left in plaster that there can be any 
excuse for applying mosaic. Unfortunately, while speaking in 
an unduly patronising tone of Wren’s detail, he professes 
himself an admirer of Sir William Richmond’s mosaic work in 
the choir, and proposes that this should be carried on in the 
roof spaces throughout and in the cupola. It is an odd mind 
that does not see that this decorative work is throughout of the 
same quality, and only shudders at a fragment of it. But the 
witness against the dome-section is all the stronger coming 
from an admirer of the rest. The “Artist” for May dis- 


‘tinguishes itself among the art journals by speakirg out on the 


subject of S. Paul’s. 
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THE ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS. 


When the late Earl of Ashburnham died twenty-one years 
ago, his collection of illuminated manuscripts was considered to 
be the finest in private hands. 


splendid series. The most recent phase of the process was 
seen at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Monday last, when a portion of 
what are known as the “Appendix” MSS. came up for sale. 
The whole of the MSS. described in the Ashburnham 
“Appendix” catalogue were purchased en bloc last year by a 
well-known book collector, who has retained for himself only 
about 70 examples out of the 250. There were, however, among 
this “residue” many of great interest and a few of considerable 
beauty. That prices were exceedingly good is clearly proved 
by the fact that 177 lots realised close on £8,600. Of this total 
however no less than £1,750 went for the highly interesting 
MS. of Wycliffe’s Bible, written about 1400 40, and this. like 
most good things, fell to the inevitable Quaritch. The gem of 
the sale, so far as artistic beauty is concerned, was Lot 70, 
“ Officia Liturgica (cum septem Psalmis Pcenitentialibus) ” of 
the fifteenth century, a small volume measuring only 7} inches 
by 5} inches, eighteen pages with rich arabesque borders on a 
gold ground, and otherwise beautifully illuminated by an Italian 
artist; this started at £10, but quickly reached £467. 
Another was a twelfth-century “Evangeliarum” somewhat 
larger in size than the last, and about three centuries earlier in 
date ; it has twelve miniature illuminations in colours on a gold 
ground and numerous initials ; it sold for £300. Two fifteenth- 
century Books of Hours, one in a and the other in French, 
and both charmingly illuminated by French artists, sold for 
£81 and £57 respectively ; but choicer than either of these 
was a sixteenth-century “ Horze,” 64 inches by 3} inches, richly 
illuminated with miniatures, many of the pages having borders 
of flowers or ornaments in colours on a gold ground : this went 
to Mr. Robson for £300. The Belgian Government secured 
two important articles, an eighth-century MS. of Bede’s “ His- 
toriz Ecclesiastice gentis Anglorum libri Quinque,” which was 
apparently at one time in a monastery at Stavelot, Liége; and 
a_fifteenth-century MS. of De Monstrelet, “Extrait des 
Histoires et Cronicques faittes par lui ;” the first sold at £230, 
and the latter at £100. These are among the more important 
volumes included in the sale; most of the MSS. of purely 
literary or antiquarian interest sold much below what one 
would have expected, and no persuasion could elicit more than 
a shilling bid for the Sheikh Shams ud-din Mohammed 
“ Grammar.” 


For This Week’s Books see page 572. 


JAYS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 


and General Outfitters, 
ORD STREET 


(CORNER OF OXFORD CIR8CUS). 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 
THE MOST 


E P PS’ S NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING 


But after various sales, public | 
and private, there can now remain very little of the once | 
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DECORATORS 
AND 
FURNISHERS. 


The most comprehensive Gaileries in London. 


175 to 181 Oxford Street, London, W. 
175 and 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


‘4 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance 
or a la Carte. 


Music puRING LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 


Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms. 


Telephone : “‘ 3,686 GERRARD.” 
LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. SUPPERS. 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


| 
| Are the Highest Class Machines. 


TOURING Noted for Stability. 


Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 


AND | FULLy ILLUsTRATED PRICE List of these Celebrated 
| Machines FREE, ON APPLICATION to the 


| 
GENERAL povER CYCLE Co., Ltda. 


(late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
CYCLING. METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Lonvon: 4 & 5 Hotzorn Viapuct, E C.; 157 New Bonn Sr., W 
19 and 20 OLD BatLey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


*“©LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


aa G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 


CARRIAGE PAID. W H I K 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital oe oe + 4,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee + £1,000,c0o0 
Reserve Fund ee ee ee £860,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require- 
ments of those who desire all the i and advant of the larger modern 
licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms. 
Bath rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, wing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed~ 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. E 

Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘Thackeray, London.” Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE.,. 
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UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply tothe UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $.W. ; 3 and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, callin; GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, henry SUEZ, and COLO: 

M oe F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
anagers * | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


From LONDON to 
ORWAY, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND and 
the BALTIC, 
By their 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p.; and 
HIR,” 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p. 
For NORWAY names and eo a (for Midnight Sun), 13 June 


SOUTHERN NORWAY, to 8 July. 
For NORWAY. SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight un and Polar Pack Ice) and 
ICELAND, 14 Fok to 12 August. 
SOUTHERN NORWAY, 29 July to 14 Au 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM. ST. PETERSB RG, BALTIC 
CA NAL, &e., 18 August to 15 Se — 
High-class cuisine, String band, &c 
4 F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue. 
- For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


P & COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
‘SERVICES. 


O. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

M PT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and sew ZEALAND. 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars Teed at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, Ec, or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 
CEL: ULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and co 
Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 
Mlustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, LTD., 14 & 15 POULTRY, E.C.; OLIVER BROS., 
33 NEW BOND STREET, W., & 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


A Ligne Non-Alcoholic Made from only the Finest 
ruit Drink. Selected Apples. 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is unfermented. Clear 
and Sparkling, and never has any sediment. Contains no added sugar, 
and acts most beneficially on the kidneys. Free from all metallic 
contact. It is the Purest, Most Wholesome, and therefore the Finest 
Drink ever offered to the Public. 


Obtainable of all — Merchants, Grocers, Stores, &c. Send Three Penny Stamps 
for Sample Bottle to the Manufacturers : 


POMRIL LIMITED, 100 Elliott Street, GLASGOW. 


SAVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER'S BILLS, and BUY from OUR 
DIRECT SUPPLY STORES. Orders of 4s. free delivered. Terms, cash 
on delivery. Orders posted before 5 p.m. delivered next day a 
MUTTON.—Loins and Saddles, 6$d.; Shoulders, 6d. 
MUTTON.-—Legs, 8d.; Necks, 5 
LAMB.- Hind Quarters (9 Ib. Fore Quarters Ib.), 7d. per Ib. 
BEEF.—Topside, age | 74:3 Sirloin Ribs, 84d. 


BEEF.—Suet, 4d. Brisket, 5d 
BEEF.—Rum steak, pot Ae ae steak, 8d.; Salt Silverside, 7d. 
VEAL and K.—Equally low prices. 


THE DIRECT eneete STORES, 6 Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


(FounDED 1806.) 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT AGE 21, 
Annual Income.. os £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. £3,784,000 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits . +» £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on application. 
CuarLes STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
Ce benw! — of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
m 


7 "epee made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 


G. W. STEVENS 
G. E. RATLIFFE, | Yoint Secretaries. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £83,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, yeaa Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, (Esrastisuen 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL -+- - £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 
1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


PALL MALL 


ABSOLUTELY 
STRONG ROOMS 


DEPOSIT. 


Bankers: Messrs. COUTTS & CO., Strand. 


Full information of the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FORWARDING CO., Ltd. 
ST. ALBANS PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED (843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 
ASSETS” - - oc oc 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


“There does not a’ Say to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect. 7 7mes. 

‘* We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York......The Mutual has done much to increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the = guarantee of really liberal surrender values removes 
about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


SAFES AND 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
$71 
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GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST OUT.—Mkr. T. H. S. ESCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 
and other Hum ‘of 
A TRIP TO PARADOXIA, the Hour: Being 
temporary Pictures of Social Fact and Political Fiction. By T. H. S. Escorr 
(Author of “‘ Personal Forces of the Period,” &c.), with a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. art cloth, 5s. net. 
_ “A bright, witty, and amusing volume, which will entertain everybody who takes 
dat up.”—Scotsman., 
An entertaining skit...... Bright and eminently readable.” —Odserwer. 
“Extremely piq entertaining.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THREE CLEVER NOVELS. 


THE LADY OF THE LEOPARD: 


by Cuas. L'Epine, Author of “The Devil in a Domino.” Crown 8vo. art 
clo 


th, 3s. 6d. 
“* A strange tale of mystic force and intrigue ..... The plot is boldly conceived and 
cleverly worked out. The characters are graphically limned and deftly contrasted. 


All combine to make up a story which will at once arouse the interest of the reader 
and deepen it until the close.”— Daily Post (Leicester). 


THE RESURRECTION OF HIS GRACE: 


a New Sporting Novel. By RaeE-Brown, Author of Kissing Cup’s 
Race.” Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ The author strikes new grund, and those who revel in episedes of Society and 
~the Turf will find abundant fare provided for them in the very candid confessions of 
the Honourable Bertie Beauclerc.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


THE SWORD OF FATE e aPowerful Novel. By HENRY 

¢ Herman, Author of ‘* One 

Traveller Returns,” ‘‘ Scarlet Fortune,” &c., joint Author of “‘ The Silver 
King,” “ Claudian,” &c. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“©The Sword of Fate’ has plenty of sensational elements presented in a most 
readable style to attract and hold attention throughout...... The plot is cleverly 
turned on a supposed murder.” —/ndependent. 

“* Dramatic and thrilling from beginning to end.”—IVeekly Dispatch. 


THE HYPOCRITE e a Modern Realistic Novel of Oxford and 
¢ London Life. THIRD EDITION, with 
a New Preface. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“* The book is clever and original, very brilliant, very forcible, very sad......... It is 
perfect in its way, in style clear, sharp, and forcible, the dialogue epigrammatic and 
sparkling...... . Enough has been said to show that ‘The Hypocrite’ is a striking 
and powerful piece of work, and that its author has established his claim to be con- 
sidered a writer of originality and brilliance.”"—Uaily Telegraph. 


*,* TO THE PUBLIC.—“ The Hypocrite” has been boycotted by Messrs. 
Mudie as being unfit for circulation in their libraries, yet it has been highly 
praised by the Press as being a powerful sermon and a moral book. 


Nearly Ready. Orders now received by all Booksellers. 


RUDYARD KI PLING THE MAN AND HIS WORK; 
an attempt at appreciation 
by G. F. Monxsnoop, with a portrait of Mr. Kipling, and an autograph letter 
in facsimile. Crown 8vo. crimson buckram, gilt top, 5s. net. Orders should be 
given at once to secure copies of first edition. 
Complete Catalogue on Application. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE: UNDER’ THE 
ANCIENT REGIME. By J. J. Jusseranp. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, ars. 
This work describes the singular vicissitudes which accompanied the introduction 
of Shakespeare’s Blays to the French Nation. It is copiously illustrated with 
quotations from criticisms—some of them very amusing—and the transformations 
and mutilations which Shakespeare had to endure are set forth in M. Jusserand’s 
bright and sparkling manner. 
THE DICTATOR OF ENGLAND. es 
PIERS GAVESTON: A Chapter of Early Constitutional 
History. By Water Puevrs Donce, Barrister-at-Law. Illus. cloth, ras. 
_This book deals with a period treated by no other modern work. It is a close 
historical study of a man who, for a time at least, practically ruled England, and 
throws some curious sidelights on the reign of the second Edward. 


“POEMS. By W. B. Yeats. A New Edition, entirely revised and 
reset. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
REPUBLIC IN SOUTH AFRICA (1795-1845). ~, J. C. Voter, M.D. 
With Coloured Maps, Sketches, and Diagrams, &c. wo vols, 25s. per set 
net. A detailed narrative of the events which brought about the establish- 
ment of the Republic in South Africa. The early history of the Republic is also 
dealt with and fully described. 


A GEM OF ORTHODOXY, ByS. L. Marspen. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

This book consists partly of an examination of what may be called our inherited 
creeds, foremost amongst which is the Athanasian Creed, and brings to light much 
that theologians have hitherto agreed to shroud in mystery. It will thus be seen that 

~it treats a subject which should interest every member of a Christian community. 
THE MAINSPRING OF THE HEART. 
MASTER PASSIONS, A Novel. By Mrs. DARENT Harri- 
son. Cloth, 6s. - 

A Well-known Novelists Opinion.—‘‘1 venture to prophesy that Mrs. Darent 
Harrison will still be writing and still be read when —— and —— are lecturing 
in the London suburbs to empty benches."—F Danpy, in The 

NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “POOR LADY MASSEY.” 
LIFE’S PEEPSHOW. By H. RuruHerrurp RUvssELL. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 
“‘ Shows the writer to be one who studies human nature with shrewd intelligence.” 


cotsman. 
“*Shrewdly sensible, humorous in expression, graphic in dialogue, and full of 
human sympathy...... The book is an attractive one.” —Speaker. 
** A really readable and interesting book.” - Ladies’ Pictorial. 
“ The book isan able one .....it is the honest careful work of a good literary artist 
who knows how to use his tools." —G/asgow Herald. 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE, A Novel. By Conrap 
Howarp. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A novel which will make its mark.” —Swa. 
remarkable production.” —Owrtlook. 
The writing is clever, sometimes brilliant.” —Sussex Daily News. 
“* The theme is decidedly fin-de-sitcle.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 
_BY CREEK AND GULLY. Stories in Prose and Rhyme, 
by Australian Writers in England. Cloth, with frontispiece, 6s. 
Amongst the contributors to this volume are Louis Becke, Mrs. Caffyn (“Iota”), 
E. W. Hornung, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Hume Nisbet, H. B. Marriott Watson, 
p= Leader, Oliphant Smeaton, the Hon. Pember Reeves, A. Patchett Martin, 
others. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

Pictures of 1899. Art Journal Office. Is. 

CLAssICcs. 

Cesar: Invasion of Britain (University Tutoria 
A. H. Allcroft and T. R. Mills). Clive. 
Thucydides : Book II. Translation (J. F. Stout. University Tutorial 

Series). Clive. 3s. 6d. 
FICTION. 

The Farm in the Hills (Florence Warden). Sands. 3s. 6d. 

The Kingdom of Mammon (Violet Tweedale). John Long. 6s. 

England’s Peril (William Le Queux). White. 6s. 

My Friend Jim (W. E. Norris). Macmillan. 6d. 

Adrian Rome (Ernest Dowson and Arthur Moore). Methuen. 6s, 

Children, Racehorses, and Ghosts (E. H. Cooper). Duckworth, 
5. 6d. 

By Geek and Gully (by Australian Writers in England. Edited by 
Lala Fisher). Fisher Unwin. 

Iris the Avenger (Florence Marryat). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Ragged Lady (W. D. Howells). Harpers. 6s. 

The Span o’ Life (William McLennan and J. N. MclIlwraith), 
Harpers. 6s. 

The Common Lot (Adeline Sergeant). Andrew Melrose. 35. 6d. 

The Vibart Affair (G. Manville Fenn). C. Arthur Pearson. 6s. 

A Dead Man’s Diary (Coulson Kernahan). Ward, Lock. 6d. 

Out from the Night (Alice Maud Meadows). Ward, Lock. 

A King’s Daughter (G. Cardella). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

In the King’s Favour (J. E. Muddock). Digby, Long. 6s. 

A Mistaken Identity (Ramsden Buckley). Digby, Long. 35. 6d. 

Miss Cayley’s Adventures (Grant Allen). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Lally of the Brigade (L. McManus). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Stories of Sea Adventure (Frank Mundell). Sunday School Union. 

A Son of the Sea (John Arthur Barry). Duckworth. 6s. 

That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac (Walter Pulitzer). Funk and 
Wagnall’s Company. 

Through a Keyhole (Overheard by Cosmo Hamilton). Chatto and 
Windus. 

Meadowhurst Children and Other Tales (Eleanor Le Sueur Mace- 
Naughton). Cincinnati: The Editor Publishing Co. 

History. 

France and England in North America (Part 6: A Half Century of 
Conflict, Volumes I. and II. Francis Parkman). Macmillan. 
8s. 6a. each vol. 

Piers Gaveston (Walter Phelps Dodge). Fisher Unwin. 12s. 

Medieval Towns: Toledo, the Story of an Old Spanish Capital 
(Hannah Lynch, Illustrated by Helen James). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

Law. 

The Inebriates Act, 1879-1898 (George Blackwell). Butterworth. 

35. 6d. net. 


es. Edited by 


ScHooL Books. 
The Merchant of Venice (Black’s School Shakespeare). Black. Is. 
Geometrical Drawing for Army and Navy Candidates and Public 
School Classes (Edmund C. Plant. Vol. I.: Practical Plane 
Geometry). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Elements of Prose (W. A. Brockington). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Handbook of Labour, Literature (Compiled by Helen Marot). 
Philadelphia: Free Library of Economics and Political Science. 


$1.00. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics (J. Mitchell Bruce. New edition). 
Cassell. 75. 6d. 


Matter, Energy, Force, and Work (Silas W. Holman). New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Hygiene of the Mouth (R. Denison Pedley). Segg. 25. 6d. 

Medical Missions in their Relation to Oxford (Sir Henry W. Acland, 
Bart. Second edition). London: Henry Frowde. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Saints: Saint Ignatius of Loyola (H. Joly). Duckworth. 35. 

Public School Sermons (H. Montagu Butler). Isbister. 5s. 

A Primer of Free Church History (A. Johnson Evans). Allenson 
2s. 6d. 

A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament (Thomas 
H. Weir). Williams and Norgate. 5s. 

VERSE. 

British Anthologies (No. IV. : The Shakespeare Anthology ; No. V.: 
The Jonson Anthology; No. VI.: The Milton Anthology. 
Edited by Professor Edward Arber). Henry Frowde. 2s. 6a. each. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets (Illustrated by Henry Ospovat). John Lane 

5. 6d. net. 

Lyrical Poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson (Selected and Annotated by 
Francis T. Palgrave). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

In Memoriam. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems (W. B. Yeats). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Anna Kuina. London: Nutt. 35. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Antiquities from the City of Benin and other parts of West Africa im 
the British Museum (Charles Hercules Kead and Ormonde 
Maddock Dalton). Printed by order of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

Manual of Library Cataloguing (J. Henry Quinn). Library Supply 
Company. 
Commercial Correspondence (E. II. Coumbe). Effingham Wilsom 

2s. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of the Bible (Edited by J. Hastings. Vol. II: Feign 
Kinsman). Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The ae Annual, 1899 (T. A. Brassey). Portsmouth : J. Griffin 
and Co. 

Shakespeare in France (J. J. Jusserand). Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

The University Magazine and Free Review (Edited by Democritus. 
Vol. XI., 1899. I.). University Press, Ltd. 

The Queen’s Empire: A Pictorial and Descriptive Record Illustrated 
from Photographs (Part II.). Cassell. 9s. 

Dainty Meals for Small Households (Marguerite Ninet). Sampson 


Low. 

Durham : The Cathedral and See (J. E. Bygate). Bell. 

The Lesson of Popular Government (Gamaliel Bradford. Vols. 
I. and II.). New York: The Macmillan Co. 15s. net. 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle to his Youngest Sister (Edited by Charles 
Townsend Copeland). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

In Modern Spain (Reginald St. Barbe). Elliot Stock. 

Books Worth Reading (Frank W. Raffety). Sampson Low. 

Old Age Pensions and the Aged Poor (Charles Booth). Macmillan. 


6d. 

“No Room to Live” (Reprinted from the ‘‘ Daily News”). Daily 
News Office. Is. 

Royal Blue Book, 1899 (May edition): A History of Winchester 
College (Arthur F. Leach). Duckworth. 6s. 

Protestant Fiction (James Britten. Second edition). Catholic Truth 
Society. Is. 

The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church Hymnary (Rev. John 
Brownlie). Henry Frowde. 3s. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAy :—Revue des Deux Mondes 
(1 Mai) ; Revue de Paris; National Review, 2s. 6d. ; Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d.; American Critic, 1s.; The Captain, 6d. 
Wide World Magazine, 6d¢.; Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, ts. ; Temple Bar, ts. ; St. Peter’s, 6d. 
St. Nicholas, 1s. ; The Ludgate, 6¢.; The Art Journal, 1s. 
Art Journal, Jubilee Series, Is. 6a. ; Royal Academy Pictures 
(Part I., 1899), 1s.; Musical Times, 4d. ; Mercure de France ; 
The Idler, 1s. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; Genealogical Magazine, Is. ; 
Commonwealth, 3¢.; Knowledge, 6¢@.; Lady’s Realm, 6d. ; 
New Century Review, 6d. ; The Law Magazine and Review, 5s. ; 


ee 


The Argosy, Is.; Revue Parisienne, 1f.; Medical Press, 55s. ;. 


Bookman, 6d. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s. ; Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; The Artist, 1s. ; Gospel Magazine, 6d. ; Parents’ 
Review, 6d. 


NOTICES. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, B.C. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ls & 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 585, Just Published, for April, 
Includes a large number of Standard Books and Sets, in choice Library Bindings 
or fresh in the original Cloth, from a Library lately purchased. 
Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., 
or 37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1, 


1899. Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate regulations. The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholar- 
ships and Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 
Special Classes for the London University Examinations for the F.R.C.S. and for 
other higher examinations. There is a large, thoroughly well equipped, recreation 
ground. For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 
the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. A Handbook forwarded on 
application. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 

AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7, and 8. Ten 

Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will 

be awarded ; also one Scholarship of ‘ie per annum, tenable for three years, for 

sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to candidates for Army 

and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. MEDICAL R°SEAFCA SCHOLARSHIPS. 
HESE SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE in number, 


each of the value of £250, and open only to British subjects, have been 
instituted by the Company as an encouragement to the making of exact researches 
into the causes and preventicn of important diseases. The Company appoint 
annually. At the next election, two of the present Scholars, should they renew 
their applications, will be entitled to a preference. 
Applications may be made at any time before 3rd May by letter, addressed to the 
CLerK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 


ApH 1899. 


Two Vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THE LIFE 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 
With 6 Portraits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. NEW, de.. 


“ Mr. Mackail shows a nice sense of what we all want to know about William 
Morris. He gives us the right portraits and pictures, and the right glimpses into his 
intimate correspondence. His style is easy reading, and he understands the art of 
softening a touchy point by a stroke of humorous exaggeration.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr. Mackail’s life is in every respect a worthy memorial of a great man. It is 
written intimately, yet in perfect taste, with complete sympathy in all the different 
manifestations of Morris's genius, yet with a frankness which does not conceal the 
failings and limitations of humanity, and with the breadth of view which places 
various activities and ideas in their true relation......An admirably written life of a 
most remarkable man. Mr. Mackail’s book is one of the notable biographies of the 
time.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE. 


By Mrs. WILFRED WARD. 


‘* We congratulate Mrs. Ward upon a success which shall outlast a season, and 
which at once gives her an assured place in the foremost ranks of the writers of con- 
temporary fiction.” — 7 ad/et. 

“The authoress of ‘One Poor Scruple’ knows not only how to write, but what 
she is writing about. Any one who, on your Baronite’s advice, makes acquaintance 
with ‘ One Poor Scruple,’ will at the same time make acquaintance with a singularly 
cultivated and winning writer whose first book places her in the first rank of con- 
temporary novelists."-—“‘ BARON DE BOOK-WORMS” in Punch. 


WORTH, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 1853- 
1892. A Memoir, together with some material for founding a judgment on 
the Great Questions in the discussion of which he was concerned. With 2 Por- 
traits. S8vo. 15s. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON MacCOLL. 
THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT : 


Examined in the Light of History and Law. With an Introductory 
Letter to the Right Hon. Sir W. V. Harcourt, M.P. By the Rev. Matco_m 
MacCo tt, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ART, 1100-1899. 


By Rose G. Kinsey, Officier de I’Instruction Publique. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“‘The volume will prove well worthy of the attention of those interested in its 
subject, and should be equally useful for purposes of general study and for reference 
as to the achievement of particular masters.” —Scotsman. 
“ Miss Kingsley’s review is a scholarly and painstaking work which is likely long 
to occupy a high place in the literature of art.” — Observer. 


THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


By Horace G. Hurcuinson. With Contributions by Miss Amy Pascoe, 
H. H. Hilton, J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whigham, and Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
With 71 Portraits, &c. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By Grorce Macautay TREVELYAN, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. With 3 Maps. 8vo. 15s. . 
“Mr. Trevelyan’s book is among the most lab graphs on his period 
that exist. His work on the history of the @easants’ Revolt shows him at his 
best......His account of the insurrection in London is quite the best thing in the 
book, and is by far the most vivid and complete narrative of that side of the move- 
ment that we at present possess.” —A theneum. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of 
the Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1898. 
8vo. 18s. 

#,° edo of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1897 can still be had, 

price 18s. each. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
ELEMENTS OF QUATERNIONS. By the 


late Sir Witttam Rowan Hamitton, LL.D., M.R.I.A., Andrews’ Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Second Edition. Edited by CHarLes Jasrer Jory, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Andrews’ Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, . 
and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Vol. I. 4to. 21s. net. 


MECHANICS APPLIED TO ENGINEERING. 


By Jon Goopman, M.Inst.Mech.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engi- 
neering in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo. 7s. €d. net. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken 
from the Originals by Una Taytor. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Foro, 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. 

“This sheaf of stories, rich in the old vision and judgment of life, and not un- 
mindful of its pageantry, is enhanced by a number of beautiful full-page drawings 
by Mr. H. J. Ford, which are reminiscent of Rossetti, and yet are full of individual, 
as well as scholarly, appreciation of medievalism.”—Standard. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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A. & C. BLACK. 


Now Ready. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE QUEST OF FAITH. 
BEING NOTES ON THE CURRENT PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By Tuomas BaiLey SAUNDERS. 
“* A series of thoughtful essays on various religious and non-religious positions 
bar ay by thinkers of the day. Perhaps the most interesting of them is that 
entit! 


* Teleology.’......The examination of Mr. Balfour's ‘ Foundations of Belief’ 
and Dr. Fraser's ‘ Philosophy of Theism’ are also especially interesting.” —Sfectator. 


Now Ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS ON THE 


PRESENT POSITION of PROTESTANTISM. 


By Professor ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated, with Preface, by THomAs BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
“*A spirited and learned attack on Catholicism, which at the present moment 


should gain attention, more especially as coming from a German critic. 
Now Ready, Second Edition, with Glossary. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LAST LINK. 
OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE DESCENT OF MAN. 
By Ernst HAEcKEL (Jena). 
With Notes and Biographical Sketches by Hans Gapow, F.R.S., Cambridge. 


“This admirable synopsis of the most interesting question in biological science 
will be specially welcomed by those who have neither time nor patience to grapple 
with the enormous literature treating of evolution.” —Ziterature. 


Now Ready. 


Square crown 8vo. cloth, price res. 6d. 


A BRITISH RIFLE MAN. 


Being the Journals and Correspondence of Major George Simmons, 
Rifle Brigade, during the Peninsular War and the Campaign of 
Waterloo. 

Edited, with Introduction, by Lieut.-Col. WiLLouGcHBy 

VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. 
With three Sketch Maps. 


“Altogether this is a most attractive book, bringing back vividly to the memory 
one of the most brilliant periods of English military history, and giving a pleasant, 
b i ional, picture of a gallant soldier and gentleman.”— The Standard. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MILK. 


ITS NATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
By C. M. Arxman, M.A., B.Sc. 


** Contains a great deal that cannot fail to be of interest, and indeed, of practical 
utility, to all who are alive to the importance of milk, not only because of its wide 
and general use as an article of diet, but also because of its influence on public 
health as a possible propagator of disease.”—7he Glasgow Herald. 


Now Ready, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vogcloth, price 1s. 6d. 


THE NURSES’ HANDBOOK OF COOKERY. 


By E. M. Worsnop, assisted by M. E. Brair. 


“ It would be difficult to praise too highly this excellent book, which will indeed 
be ‘a help in sickness and convalescence,’ not only to the trained nurse, but also in 
every household ...... Each recipe has been repeatedly tried. Thus, with sure con- 
fidence of the success with which each dish will turn out, we can recommend this 
book to every nurse and household.”—7he Hosfitad. 


Now Ready, Second Edition 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


COUSIN IVO. 
By Mrs. ALrrep Sipcwick (Mrs. Andrew Dean), 


Author of “‘The Grasshoppers,” “Mrs. Finch-Brassey,” ‘‘A Woman with a 
Future,” &c. 
“ The book can be warmly praised. Bright, light, witty in style, you are carried 
through its pages with unflagging zest from the fest line © the last.” —Literature. 


Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. 


By Lity Dovueatt, 
Author of “‘ A Dozen Ways of Love,” “ Beggars All,” &c. 


“* Not only a most instructive chapter in the history of religious enthusiasm but a 
powerful and fascinatin study This remarkable book will add 
much to Miss Dougall’s already high reputation.”"— Zhe Bookman. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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GREATER BRITAIN EXHIBITION, 


EARL’S COURT, LONDON, 8.W. 


H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE will perform the OPENING CEREMON 
On MONDAY, MAY §8, at 12 noon. 


Director-General - - - - -  IMRE KIRALFY. 
QUEENSLAND, VICTORIA, BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA, WEST AUS. 
TRALIA, HONG KONG, and other COLONIAL SECTIONS. 
GREAT MINING COURT. 

An EXHIBITION of the ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PRODUCTS, and 
MINERAL WEALTH of the British Colonies and Dependencies. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


GREATER BRITAIN EXHIBITION 


IN THE 


EMPRESS THEATRE. 
SAVAGE SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Picturesque and Realistic Representation of LIFE in the WILDS of AFRICA, 
Depicted by FRANK E. FILLIS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats at 1s., 2s., 3S., 4S., and 5s. 
A Horde of Savages direct from Africa, comprising Matabeles, Basutos, Swazies, 
Hottentots, &c. 
FAMILIES of CAPE and TRANSVAAL BOERS. 

THE EXPERT MALAY DRIVERS and THEIR CAPE CARTS. EXTRA. 
ORDINARY KORAMIA WOMEN. FEMALES OF VARIOUS SAVAGE 
TRIBES. SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPERS. HEROES OF THE 
MATABELE WAR. WILSON’S HEROIC STAND AT SHANGANI 
RIVER. WILD WILDEBEESTS. 300 Horses, Basuto Ponies, Mules, and 


Zebras, besides a 
COLOSSAL AGGREGATION ye WILD FAUNA OF SOUTH 


African Lions, Leopards, Tigers, Bucks, Cranes, Immense Baboons, 
Wild Dog, Giant African Tortoises, and 
A HERD OF ELEPHANTS. 
WAGGONS and SPANS of 14 TRAINED OXEN, 
and THE ORIGINAL GWELO STAGE COACH, 

Being the actual Coach that was attacked by the Matabele in the War of 1896, and 
almost hacked to pieces by battle-axes. epaired at considerable trouble, and 
IT WILL BE ATTACKED BY MATABELE DAILY, 

IN THE MATABELE WAR, 

A Grand Realistic in which 
300 SAVAGES, African Police, British and Native Troopers and Settlers, and 
420 Animals will take part. 

Exciting Scenes. Horses Plunging over Precipitous Crags into the 
Roaring Torrent beneath. 

TWICE DAILY in the vast EMPRESS THEATRE, 3.30 and 8.30. 
housands of Reserved Seats at 15s., 25., 3S., 48., and 5s. 

THE WHOLE UNDER COVER. 


GRAND SPECIAL FREE ATTRACTIONS DAILY. 
HAJEX and ATHENE, the High Rope Walkers. 
BICYCLE POLO. THE AFRICAN GOLD MINE. 
THE GREAT WHEEL, 300 FEET HIGH. 

Open 11 A.M. till rz p.m. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE ROYAL. 
ROYAL OPERA 
COMMENCES MONDAY, MAY 8. 
BOX OFFICE, 1. till 6. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Str CLEMENTS 
Marknam, K.C.B.).—The Second Volume for 1898, AZURARA'S 
CHRONICLE OF THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF GUINEA, 
Part II., Translated and Edited by C. RAavyMonp BEAzLey and EDGAR PREsTAGE, 
is now being distributed to members by Mr. Quaritch. 
The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. A fresh series commences with the 


present year. 
WILLIAM FOSTER, 
Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead. Honorary Secretary. 


REVERSIONS and Life Interests in Landed or 
Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or Loans 
gaewe thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
OCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


TO HOLDERS OF FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
BONDS OF THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


Notice IS HEREBY GIVEN that parties who 


have deposited their Bonds with the Mexican Central Railway Securities 

Company, Limited, and have not declared whether they elect to receive Certificates 
for Registered Debenture Stock or Debentures payable to Bearer, must lodge their 
Bankers’ Receipts and declare their election to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 
67 Lombard Street, E.C., NOT LATER THAN 15th MAY NEXT. 

Failing such declaration, Certificates for Registered Debenture Stock will be 
issued in respect of all deposited bonds. 

Future depositors must declare at the time of the deposit of their Bonds with 
Messrs. Glyn which form of security they elect to receive. 

By Order of the Board, 


FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary., 
3 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., 24th April, 1899. 
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ROSE DEEP, LIMITED, 


JOHANNESBURG, 


S.A.R. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


For the Year ending 31st December, 1898. 


GENERAL MANAGER'S REPORT. 


The Chairman and Directors, Rose Deep, Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,—I beg to submit the following Report upon the operations of your 
Company for the year ending 31st ember, 1898. 
The ee Disbursements resulting from the operations of the year under 


review have been as follows :— 
RECEIPTS. 
Ore.—Hoisted from Mine 289,642 tons. 
Taken from Surface Dumps 17,086 tons. 


306.728 tons. 


Less Waste Rock sorted out ... 58.988 tons. 


Total Net Ore Receipts 


247,740 tons. 


Of the Ore mined, 91,119 tons, or 31°46 cent., were from the Noth Reef, 
137,702 tons, 7 - 54 per cent., from the Midd'e Reef, and 60,821 tons, or 21°00 per 
cent., from the Main f, 

Buttion.—The Bullion receipts aggregated 129,815,601 fine ozs., which were 
obtained from the following sources :— 


Mill.—Ore receipts = -.. 247,740 tons. 
Add difference in Mill ? 
Bins, Dec. 31, 1897, to 
Dec. 31, 1898 ... ae 1,000 tons. 


Total crushed... tons, producing 77,710'938 fine ozs. 
Cyanide Works.—185,211 tons Sands and Con: : 


centrates treated... 45,933°311 fine ozs. 
53,478 tons Slimes treated ... ne 6,171°352 fine ozs. 
Total Gold produced 129,815"6or fine ozs. 


The rate of yield from the Mill is thus seen to have been 6°248 dwts. per ton, for 
the Sands and Concentrates treated 4°96 dwts. per ton, and for the Slimes treated 
2°308 dwts. per ton. 

The total yield of the Ore from all sources, on the Mill tonnage basis, was 
10°43 dwts. fine gold per ton. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


The total Fxpenditure for the year amounted to 4341,917 1s. 6d., of which 
£58,737 2s. 8d. was on Capital Account for construction work in connection with the 
erection of the second 100 Stamps, and the general equipment of the property, 
46.459 11s. 1d. for Interest Charges, and £276,720 7s. 9d. for working account. 

The amount expended on the latter account, segregated and placed on the Mill 
tonnage basis, can be summarised as follows :— 


Cost. Cost per ton. 
Mine Expenses ... £185,065 19 4 Ho 14 11431 
Mill Expenses... ose 34,638 7 7 2 
Cyanide Expenses— 
Sands and Concentrates feel 30,261 14 5 2 5°198 
9,800 11 9 97456 
General Expenses— 
Mine _... ied 11,564 Ir 4 
Head Office 4,489 3 4 
Total operating costs ... .. £276,720 7 9 41 2 2°997 


No charge was made for the Ore taken from the Surface Dumps. 


To sum up, the year’s Revenue Account stands thus :— 
Val Value per ton. 


ue. 
Yield from Mill ... $326, 8 6 3418 
Yield from Cyanide Works— 
Sands and Concentrates... pe 192,221 1 2 5°466 
limes ... 25,547 9 10 2 0°649 
Total Revenue ... «ss 544673 12 8 42 9°535 
Less Expended ... oss 276,720 79 1 2  2°997 
Working Profit ... 267,953 4 11 6538 
Less Interest Charges ... 6,459 a 8 
£261,493 13 10 1 0°306 


The year’s Underground Operations consisted in stoping on all of the six Levels, 
and development work on the 3rd, 4th, sth, and 6th ae 9 The North Reef was 
stoped in the Central and Eastern Sections of the Mine ; the Middle Reef practi- 
cally throughout the whole extent of the working area; and the Main Reef in 
portions of the Central and Eastern Sections. In the majority of places the sand- 
stone parting between the North and Middle Reefs was not more than r or 2 feet in 
thickness, and, in consequence, both of these Reefs were carried in one working, 
making an average stoping face of about 8 feet. In a few instances, where the 
rations and grade admitted, the three Reefs were worked together, the stopin 
width in such cases averaging about 12 feet. Where the Reefs were pono | 
independently, the stoping widths of each Reef ranged from 4 to 6 feet. 

The year’s developing work, resulting in a total footage of 5,302 feet, disclosed an 
estimated Ore development of 315,231 tons. 

Ore Reserves to date are estimated at 972,000 tons, or 26,000 tons in excess of 
he amount in reserve at the end of the previous year. 

In estimating the Ore development, the stoping width has been taken at 8 feet— 
the same as in the previous year—although the stoping operations thus far carried on 
indicate a width nearer ro feet throughout the present Mine opening, if, say about one- 
half of the Main Reef is calculated as being payable, which now appears very 

obable. Taking 8 feet, therefore, as the basis for calculation, the estimate of the 
Ore reserve is a most conservative one, and so far as the present knowledge extends, 
is one that gives considerabl e of a quality of Ore about on an average with 

the grade thus far recovered. . 

No. 3 Incline was started in November, and at the close of the year was timbered 
down to a depth of 66 feet. 

_ This Incline, which is intended for the development and exploitation of that por- 
tion of the Company's mining ground lying south of the large Simmer Dyke, is 
Situated 150 feet east, and 156 feet south, of No. 2 Shaft ; its size (five compartments) 
and location are such that if necessary the whole extent of the South ground can be 
worked through this one thoroughfare. 

The Incline will be sunk on an angle of 37 de . which should bring it to the 
plane of where the rst Level will be opened in about 600 or 700 feet. 

e Milling operations of the past year resulted in an average of 148°3 Stamps 

Tanning 338°3 days, the crushing duty per Stamp per 24 hours being at the rate of 


4°9 tons. 
The Tailings flowing from the Mill showed an average assay value of 5742 dwts. 
per ton, 


The Cyanide Works treated 185,211 tons of Sands and Concentrates, being 74°45 
per cent. of the total Mill Pulp. The average theoretical and actual extractions 
obtained were 7895 per cent. and 7693 per cent. respectively. 

The Slimes Plant was put into operation in April, and found to give most satis- 
factory results from the beginning, the theoretical and actual extractions being 68°61 
per cent. and 63’02 per cent. respectively. 

Sorting operations continued throughout the year, resulting in 19°23 per cent. of 
the Ore entering the Sorting Station being thrown out as waste. The assay value of 
the discarded rock was 0°832 dwts. 

The value of the Ore before crushing, as determined by the Mill yield, plus the 
assay value of the Tailings leaving the Mill, was 11°99 dwts. per ton. This value is 
checked very closely by the Feeder and Screen discharge sampling results. 

The actual extractions obtained in the different branches of the Ore treatment, on 
a basis of the total tons Milled, were :— 


Mill ... 52°11 per cent. 


Slimes 413 » ” 
ose 87°04 ,, ” 


Milling operations continued during the year without interruption ; roo Stamps 
were run until February, after which time the number was gradually increased until 
em when the full complement of 200 Stamps were put into operation. 

‘The underground work was somewhat handicapped in the last half of the year on 
account of the shortness of the Native Labour supply, and, in consequence, it me 
ee to resort to some extent to the Ore in the Surface Dumps accumulated 
during the development stage, in order to lessen the increased demands made upon 
the Mine. This source of supply, whilst slightly reducing the working costs, never- 
theless was detrimental to the general results, owing to the grade being of a lower 
character than that of the current Mine output. 

As will be seen, the prospects of the Company are very promising. The large 
reserves of Ore in the Mine, together with the equipment of be property, now prac- 
tically in a state of completion, makes the position of the Company a most satisfac- 
tory one. 

With the maximum scale of operations, therefore, now in force, and the consequent 
increase being shown in the profit returns, there is every reason to look forward toa 
very prosperous future. 

Before closing, 1 wish to accord to the Company's Manager, Mr. L. Pedersen, and 
his staff, full credit for the success attending the year’s operations. 

I beg to remain, Gentlemen, very truly yours, 
G. E. WEBBER, 
Johannesburg, January, 1899. General Manager. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The Chairman said :—In moving the adoption of the Report and Balance: “‘heet 
there is very little for me to add to the information which they give you. The 
position of the Company is such that it requires no apologies, no explanations, 
and no attempts at making prophecies. We have done what we told you we 
should do, the results obtained fully bear out what we had promised you, and 
the state of your Mine, as described by your General Manager, being most 
promising, we anticipate no difficulty in maintaining the results which we have 
so far obtained, and even improving upon them. As it has been explained at 
the previous General Meetings, the Capital Expenditure, owing to many 
causes, has much exceeded the estimates which had been framed originally. 
We _ have had to utilise a certain portion of our fits to complete our 
equipment, but during the year you have sanctioned the creation and issue of 
25,000 new Shares, which realised the sum of £152,240. This sum, together 
with a portion of the profits earned, allowed us to repay the debt that had been 
incurred, and enabled future profits to be available for distribution among Share- 
holders. Only £88,850 of the profits earned has been employed for Capital 
Expenditure, and £38,380 is carried forward in the shape of cash and cash assets, 
which will be utilised for the equipping of our New Main Incline shaft, and possibly 
for the erection of additional Stamps to our present Mill. The results of the 
past year’s operations, which must prove highly gratifying to you, have resulted in 
a net cash profit of £261,493, which have enabled us to declare a first Dividend of 
40 per cent., absorbing £170,000, the balance added to the unappropriated profits 
carried forward at the beginning of 1898 being applied as I have just explained. 
During the year, following the gradual openin up of the Mine, we kept on drop- 
ping more Stamps, until in September last the ull complement of 200 were in 
operation. As an average, 148°3 Stamps were kept running during the whole 
year, crushing 248,740 tons, which yielded, from all sources, 129,815 ozs. of fine 
gold, equal to 10°43 dwts. fine gold, or 43s. 9°53d. per ton milled. Our costs, 
which have been kept very low, amounted only to 22s. 3d. per ton, in- 
cluding everything. It therefore left us a_net profit of 21s. 6°5d. per ton, 
which, after deducting the Interest Charges incurred previous to the issue of the 
new Shares, was reduced to 21s. 03d. per ton. These results, as well as the 
returns furnished by every department, showing an extraction equal to over 87 per 
cent. of the contents of your Ore, are conclusive proof of the efficiency of the man- 
agement of your Company, and in this respect I think that the thanks of the 
Shareholders are due to Mr. Webber, your General Manager, Mr. Pedersen, your 
Manager at the Mine, and to the heads of all departments, for the capable manner 
in which they have directed all operations during the past year. The amount 
of tonnage opened, constituting our Ore Reserves, has been fully maintained during 
the period under review. We have to-day, roughly speaking, one million tons 
available for stoping. This is calculated on the most conservative basis, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, the amount of Ore that we 
could get out of our Mine, just as it stands to-day, is much above the quantit 
stated in the Report, which mentions only what we are absolutely certain of. 
The width of the Ore bodies in your Mine is such that it will be a question 
for your Directors to consider whether it will not be advisable to increase 
at some future date the capacity of the Mill. As you have been informed 
we have started the sinking of a new Incline Shaft, which has to-day reached 
a depth of 130 feet, to develop and work the portion of your property situated 
to the South of the large Simmer Dyke, thus avoiding the necessity of having 
lengthy Cross-cuts at jor Level from the present Shafts. With the exception of 
the sinking of this Shaft, and of the possible addition to the Mill, for which provi- 
sion is already to a great extent made, our Capital Expenditure is practically at 
an end, and our profits available for distribution. As I have said before, I do not 
anticipate any difficulty in maintaining the present rate of monthly profits, and as a 
matter of fact, if we consider the results obtained during the first two months of this 
year you will see that we have crushed during these two months 55,100 tons, which 
yielded 10°15 dwts. fine gold, at a cost of 21s, 6°6d. pe ton, leaving a profit of 
458,466, or £29.233 per month, against an average o' 421,790 for last year. 
think we can still improve upon that, and you can calculate for yourselves what 
Dividend you can expect, provided that no further taxation be placed by this State 
upon your profits. ith regard to this, I must mention that the newly imposed 
taxes of 24 per cent. on the value of gold obtained from Mynpachts, and 5 per cent. 
on the profits obtained from working Mining Claims, came into force on the 
rst December, and that therefore our profits for that_ month are liable to it; but, as 
our Accounts were made up to the 31st December, before the publication of the method 
to be adopted in arriving at the amount assessable, no provision has n made in 
the Accounts now submitted for the payment of the taxes on the December profits. 
With these remarks, | now move that the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet, and 
Working Expenditure and Revenue Account for the year ending 31st December, 
1898, be received and adopted. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & GCO.’'S NEW BOOKS. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 
A POPULAR EDITION, in ONE VOLUME of about 750 Pages, price 12s. 6d. net, of the MOST IMPORTANT and SUCCESSFUL NAVAL BIOGRAPHY 


ever Publish 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON. 


*.* Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY have pleasure in announcing that they are about to PUBLISH a NEW and MUCH CHEAPER 
EDITION of this WORK, The Two-volume 36s. Edition, of which many thousands have been sold, will still be published. 


The New Edition has been carefully Revised throughout by the Author. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Battle Plans, in a compact small octavo form, ‘nandsomely bound in cloth extra, cut edges, price TWELVE SHILLINGS and 


NO REAL 
Second Edition, carefully revised throughout, including the latest facts up to the close of the Spanish rule. With Thirty-two full-page lilustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


ONE VOLUME. Medium 8vo. pp. 640, cloth extra, price 21s. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


A Political, Geographical, Ethnographical, Social, and Commercial History of the a Archipelago and its 
Political Dependencies, embracing the whole period of Spanish rule. 


By JOHN FOREMAN, FR. G.S. 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT GUILD. By Leaver Scorr, Hon. Mem. Accademia delle Belle Arti, Flérence, Author of ‘‘The Renaissance of Art in Italy,” 
“Tuscan Studies,” ** Echoes of Old Florence,” ‘‘ Handbook of Sculpture,” &c. 


About 80 Full-page Illustrations. In One Volume, royal 8vo. cloth extra, 454 pp. price 21s. 


Also—A Srectat Eprrion limited to One Hundred Copies. Crown 4to. Printed on Imperial Hand-made Paper, the Illustrations printed on Japanese Paper, price Three: 
uineas net. [/mmediately. 


The work is divided into four books, treating respectively of : I. Romano-Lombard Architects; II. The First Foreign Emigrations of the Guild; III. Romanesque 
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